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- THE SPLENDID JERSEY COW here shown is King’s Riotress Elsie H. R. No. 146,979. She was sired 
Fine T e & by King of St. Lamberts’ King (30,752), dam Maid’s Riotress, No. 140,925, and bred by J. P. Bradbury of 


“ Ohio. The secretary of the American Jersey cattle club informs us that this cow has a private butter test 
Hi hi Bred of 22 pounds 8 ounces in one week. The animal herself is a credit to any herd, and belongs to the Meridale 

$ yY herd of Jerseys in Delaware County, N. Y. This herd contains many animals of distinguished ancestry. 
J Co Jerseys are perhaps as well know as any other dairy breed in this country. For the individual who 
e ersey w can only keep a cow or two, the Jersey is considered one of the very best animals for the purpose. 
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I'll Give You Plen 
to Prove that the C 
Fanning Mill Will Pay for 
Itself in a Year 


You can prove this by simply taking my proposition and cleaning your-grain 

~—before you sell it—or before you sow it, d lost by Farmers in 

Ohio and Michigan alone each season by sellin wo po and sowing dirty grain is a 

low estimate. You won’t haul it to be cleaned before you sell your grain, 
80 you are docked”’ on the price because of dirt in every bushel. Just take 
me tp on my offer—get a Fanning Mill and save its price 
easily by using it on your place. Take 30 Days’ Free Trial first. 


WHAT IT DOES 


Cleans all kinds of grain—Separates Oats from What better than inlet 
- —Cleans Ked Clover—Takes out Buckhorn Plantain. os i ~ 2 eUlover pre 
fa—Cleans 2, os Barley—Grades Corn—Cleans —Takes 
and cockle out of wheat, 


Free Tells You My Plan On 





| MANEON OA) AMPBELL, 
The Manson Carnpbell 
Company, 


shes wave 
and save for you. A 





PR Ba eho 3 wie than those above Ss 6 30 Days Free 
Trial 


will 
man You kuow th tat alli Pve said ab said above ‘s ‘trae and you 
Beee Ree art 
i sic Geetaiaee re CHATHAM Fanning Mii! 


ife depends on our mill’s making 


EP i Prepay a. Freight 


Mitt on 30 1 
Poor: do th we ae be he will. sap tances : a Seady in U. S.and eg 
yn ren y ae A, NL 
so why take lew prices yoo S mixed 
grain, on sow toed taut gr and mixed creps? Write 
Partica peibes On Free—Address me 
at t nearest city to you, MANSON CAMPBELL. President 
, THE MANSON CAMPBELL COMPANY, Lad. 
16 Wesson Ave., Ootroit, M 
Dept. 17 Kansas City, Mo. ~ sree EE Pau!, Minn. 
Dept.17 Portiand, Ore. 
We have 2% Branch Warehouses, and make prompt shipments 





| has been so eagerly lumbered 





Before You Buy a Buggy 


wale not think of bu a new vehicle of any kind before you write to us and let us 
ve what we will do for you on a Made-to-Order Split Hickory Vehicle. 

t will cost you at least 334% less to get one of our Vehicles—~Made to Your Order— 
for You—just as you want it made—direct from our factory—than it will to buy a stock 
vehicle from a dealer. This is because we sell the entire output of our two big factories 
direct to the consumer—at factory prices. 

We are the largest manufacturers of vehicles—sold direct from factory—in the country. 
We make over 12: 28 styles of Buggies—C “we es— Phaetons—Stanhopes—Surreys—Runa- 
bouts—in fact—every kind of vehicle—and W 


Split Hickory Vehicles 2 


We manufacture vehicles at prices to suit every purchaser. 
from $37.50 up. You will findin our catalog just the ve- 
hicle you want at a saving of 334% to you. In purchasing 
~ ge A us you ‘nl he many options in finish—trimmings—size 

t, etc. 


ON 30 oat FREE 
Two 


YEARS *GUARANTEE 
We'll make you Buggies 





Be Sure and Write for Our Free Catalog Before You Bny 


which gives you more vehicles to choose from than could 
be gotten into ten big salesrooms: We're ready to sendf 
it to you by return mail. Address = 
THE OHIO CARRIAGE MFG. CO., cs 
H. C, Phelps, President, 
Station 4, Columbus, Ohio 
Two Big Factories at Columbus and Cincinnati, Ohio _ 
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We Set the Pace 
—Others do the 


and you can do it 
the other fellow, with 
help. 


the 
Variable F , 
Set Works, Automatic § Steel Tri- 
x Seen and Diamond = promese 
ible with other milis. md for 
talon st Ben ills up to 200 H. P,, Steam m Bagines 
and Boilers, Gasoline Engines, Bs Portable Corn and Feed 
Mills. Planers, Shing! ills, Wood Saws and Water 


Whee! Pro hi aC d we t 
DeLOLCH MILE MFG. OO, Box 526, BRIDGEPORT, ALA 


GOOD..-Empire Broadcast Fertilizer Sower 


A Machine Every Farmer Needs 








Sows Evenly 
Any 


a 
Write for information, 


Just what you want for ‘sowing broadcast, Fertilizer, lime, etc. 
Shortsville, N. Y. 


EMPIRE DRILL COMPANY, 


| growth forest of the 


| serious reflection. 
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Waste of Appalachian Timber 





shat the wasteful 1 methods of lum- | 
| bering so long prevalent in this coun- 


try are not only resulting in a great 
loss of cut timber, but also in a ter- 


|rible destruction of growing timber, 


is emphasized by circular 118 of the 


forest-service of the United States de- 
| partment of agriculture. 


This is es- 
pecially true in the southern Appa- 
lachian mountains. 

This is the most valuable hard 
wood section in this country, and it 
that 
very little virgin timber is left, about 
85% of the area being second growth. 
This is the region where it is pro- 


| posed to establish a national forest. 
| The need of this is made apparent 


by the fact that the lumbermen are 
now going over some sections for the 


| third time, taking out all merchant- 


able trees left, such as birch, chest- 
nut and gum. 

Fully three-quarters of the timber 
eut for ties is wasted. By simply 
taking only the suitable trees 125 
ties could be cut from an acre, which 
now yields only 60, and if‘all the wood 
in the trees was fully utilized 170 ad- 
| ditional ties per acre could be - se- 
| cured. The same thing is true of 
| mine timbers. This bulletin dis- 


| eusses the whole question of manag- 


ing to better advantage the second 
Appalachian 


region. Its conclusions and sugges- 


| tions are most valuable. 





Management of “Second Growth — 


| In the face of the fact that in the 
| southern Appalaehians 80 to 85% of 


the timber now standing is second 
growth, circular 118, issued by the 


| forest service of the department of 


agriculture, entitled Management of 
Second Growth in the Southern Ap- 
palachians, is of practical value to 
all owners of forest lands in this 
great hard wood section. Practical 
suggestions for better lumbering 
methods, protection against fire, the 
handling of young sprout growth and 
the selection of the best species for 
given conditions are detailed. 


The Drain Upon the Forests is the 
title of- circular 129, issued by the 
forest service of the United States 
department of agriculture, which 
should be in the hands of every 
owner of woodland. It presents 
charts, figures and data showing 
how tremendous is the increase of 
the drain upon this country’s forests. 
It points out that the forest area of 
the United States is amply cufficient, 
if rightly managed, to produce 
eventually enough timber to supply 
all our needs; but right management 
is the exception, and at the present 
rate of consumption, combined with 
the reckless methods employed in ex- 
ploiting the forests, the end will 
soon come. 
must lead every thoughtful man to 
Send for it. 


Preserving  Cross-Ties—A bulletin 
of value to farmers and lumbermen 
who are getting out hemlock or 
tamarack cross-ties is cireular 132, 
issued by the forest service of the 
department of agriculture. This 
gives the results of a gareful inves- 
tigation of the best methods of ‘sea- 
soning and preserving cross-ties. The 
bulletin is the result of a series of 
experiments to find just how ties of 
these two woods can be handled -to 
obtain the best results. 


Wild Carrot—E. ©. S., New York: 
What is the best way to get rid of 
wild carrot? 
ences. 
discussion. 


Co. of Philadelphia make the Planet 
they issue a handsome cata) de- 
scribing them. You yen tin to have one of 





it and most varied collections in 
—~+age ft at best orad pag rg from the 
. Agents. New fllus- 
growe Saihieaae nas FRE on request. 
ELLWANGER & BARRY 
Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N.Y.| 

















This is a bulletin which | 





Send in your experi- | 
This is a live topic for open | 


Hydraulle 
Cider Press 


Great strength and 
pacity; all sizes; abe 


oece engines, 
ers. frea 
@onarch Bachinery Co., Reem 159, 33 Cortizadt $i., Hew Tork 


FRUIT TREES ===: 


mromLane Non SOMMERS moon MOONEOTER sy. 
Nurseries Pay Cash Weekly 
SaLesmen Eveny- 


anp Want More 
wrumas, Bast Comraact, ‘Best Our, 


Laroest NuRsgRIES-—-WITH AN 
STARK — B. LOUISIANA. MO. 


Mention this °"=: 
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GROWING BARTLETT PEARS FOR GREATEST PROFITS 


Successful Methods of a New Jersey Pear Grower---How the Orchard Is Protected---Details About 


lett to be good and. strong before I dwarfed 
them by letting them bear a heavy crop of 
fruit. Seventh year.ground was plowed early 


Planting Described---How the Trees Are Trimmed at Planting---Crops Grown in the Orchard ‘in spring, worked frequently until July, then 
Qutlined---A Practical Plan Worth Careful Reading by All Fruit Growers : 


This is the first of a series of three articles 
en pear culture by C. Ely Blackwell of Mercer 
county, N J, one of the most successful growers 
in the east. They contain the cream of the ex- 
periences of a practical man and should be read 
earefully. Watch for them and tell your friends 
that new subscribers can have the entire. series 
without extra charge as long as the supply 
lasts. Subscribe now, so as to be sure of them. 
These articles alone are worth more than the 
price of a year’s subscription.—[Baditor. 


siderable depth, being a de- 


Delaware river in past: ages. 
The orchard is protected from 
é winds and storms on the east 
and north by a range of hills about 200 feet 
high. It has the shelter of a large apple 
orchard on the west. The land is so low 
that I hesitated to set pears, on account of 
late spring frosts,gas I had suffered greatly 
from frost in growing sweet potatoes on the 
plot. To my surprise frost has not don 

much damage to the pears as yet. ' 

My orchard was planted in the spring of 
1904. I bought the trees in western New 
York. They were splendid two-year-old trees 
and I got them at $10 per 100, quite a contrast 
to the prices of the ’60’s, when such trees 
sold for $50 per 100 and upward. At the 
time I bought these trees, the Bartlett was 
under a cloud on account of blight, and the 
growing in favor of orientals. I set the trees 
early in the spring in order to get full growth 
the first summer, The ground had been in 
clover sod. Dug holes large enough to take 
in every root without bending 
or crowding, cut the ends of all 
roots of any size off smoothly. 
Sprinkled a double handful of 
Mapes corn manure around the 
tree as the dirt was filled in, 
being careful to spread ~ the 
roots as much as _ possible. 
Careful also to work the dirt in 
among the smaller roots with 
my finger and tramp dirt firm 
at finish. I took considerable 
pains to set the strongest roots 
toward the west, also leaned 
tops slightly to the west, as that 
is the quarter our strongest 
winds come from. Trees were 
set 20 feet apart each way. As a 
result of this careful planting 
every tree made a good growth 
the first summer, and now but 
one tree in the whole orchard 
is out of line. that is, leans 
enough to be noticeable. 

I cut trees to a cane at time 
of planting, leaving the trunk 
3 feet high. 
the orchard very, little in the 
_way of thinning, just enough 
to give a balanced head. Have 
eut the tops back annually. I 
would not like to recommend 





posit left by the floods of the. 


I have trimmed JHE ATTRACTIVE WOLF RIVER APPLE, WELL KNOW 


se TR aps reed toe wee fonts sn 
unces, the largest apple weighing one pound. 2 tol ery 

in Maine. The Wolf River originated in Wisconsin, but has found its way 

to many northern states. In some sections it has superseded the Alexan- 

der, a variety it resembles in size, color and form. The tree is hardy, and 


yields moderate to good crops. In cold storage it may be kept unti! January. 


this method to all growers, but in my deep 
soil the trees are naturally inclined to grow 
very tall and slender, and I have a limit to 
the hight of a Bartlett pear tree, which is 
about 20 feet. rn 

The first year my orchard was set I -planted 
egrn in it, fertilizing with 400 pounds Mapes 
ccrh manure per acre. Cultivated thorough- 
ly until July 1, then sowed -red-clover at 
the last cultivatien, covering seed with a 
one-horse cultivator. The second season the 
clover was plowed under when in full bloom 
and the ground cultivated until July, when 
clover was sowed again, seed being buried 
lightly with an Acme harrow. The third 
year the ground was corned, the same amount 
of fertilizer applied and clover sowed as the 
first year. 

The fourth season one acre was planted 
with potatoes, the rest was plowed and worked 
with cultivator, same as_the potatoes, except 
the potatoes were fertilized with 600 pounds 
Mapes potato manure. The orchard not plant- 
ed with potatoes was again seeded with red 
clover in July. The fifth season the treat- 
ment was the same, except the acre of pota- 
toes was selected in another part of the 
orchard. 

Sixth year the remaining acre not yet 
cropped with potatoes was planted, remain- 
der of orchard treated as two previous years. 
All fruit that is set was pulled off. 


This year I wanted trees especially, Bart- 
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seeded to red clover, no fertilizer applied. 
Allowed the trees to bear some that season, 
pears sold for $60. 


OUTFIT FOR SPRAYING MATERIALS 


A good outfit is necessary to prepare spray 
materials propefly. We use 50-gallon oil bar- 
rels with one head knocked in, for mixing 
tanks. We have a small boiler and use the 
steam for eooking the mixture and heating 
water, have pipes or hose connected to the 
steam pipe and run one to each barrel. This 
is a very convenient arrangement for cook- 
ing, but it may be done in a small way with 
a@ hog scalder. 

To prepare lime-salt-sulphur proceed as 
follows: Make a thin paste of the sulphur 
by adding boiling water, stirring until abso- 
lutely smooth. We use a small mackerel bar- 
rel for this mixing, but a large pail will 
answer. Next slake the lime in one of the 
mixing barrels, using plenty of boiling water. 
When the slaking has fairly commenced, pour 
in the sulphur paste and stir thoroughly to 
keep the lime from burning and assist in 
breaking up the sulphur. Add boiling water 
until the barrel is half full and throw in the 
salt. 

If the cooking is done by steam, turn the 
steam on and let it cook at least an hour, 
when it should have an olive green color: 
Have another barrel handy and strain the 
mixture into this, using a moderately fine 
wire strainer to catch the particles of un- 
slaked lime, chips, etc. This is work some 
would not bother with, but it 
saves lots of trouble with pump 
and nozzles clogging. After 
straining we add hot water to 
make 60 gallons altogether; 
stir thoroughly and dip, pump 
or run by gravity to spray tank 
on wagon and spray it out as 
hot as we can. 

To prepare bordeaux, put the 
copper sulphate in a clean bur- 
lap sack and suspend in at least 
five gallons water. A half bar- 
rel is good for this purpose. 
Slake the lime in‘a large pail 
with boiling water, stirring 
constantly. Have the mixing 
barrel half full of water. Strain 
the lime into this througk a 
moderately close burlap cloth. 
Have the cloth quite large, so if 
it clogs, it can be moved to a 
fresh place and thus not have 
to wash it out until the lime 1s 
all strained. Pour the copper 
sulphate solution into the lime 
water, add ‘the poison, stir 
thoroughly, dilute to make 50 
gallons, transfer to spray tank 
and spray. out, stirring from 
time to time. Many people use 
a: stock solution bordeaux. 1t 
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prefer to mix it separately for each barrel. 


‘ By having several -pails tor slaking lime and 
“an ‘equal number. for dissolving the copper 


sulphate, and mixthg these for each barrel 
as. needed, little time need be lost and an 
accurate mixture is assured. 

{To Be Continued. ] 


CLOVER AS AN IMPROVER OF THE SOIL 
PROF THOMAS SHAW 


The clover plant is the greatest improver 
o' soils ever introduced into America. Such 
improvement is shown in various ways, but 
prominent among these ‘are the enrichment 
it brings to the land, and the improvement of 
the same mechanically. This holds true of all 
kinds of clover, but it is probably more true 








“of the medium red variety than of other 


varieties. 

As-soon as the plant begins to form tuber- 
cles on the roots it begins to draw nitrogen 
from the air, and this process continues more 
er less during the period of active growth in 
the plant. It is specially active in this respect 
during the period of seed formation. But the 
n:trogen-and other fertilizing ing‘edients 
made available are by no means represented 
fully by what is left in the soil. It has been 
computed that what is produced in the stems 
and leaves has as much fertilizing material 
‘as is left in the soil in the roots. 

The phosphoric acid and potash, however, 
do not come from the soil. All of these found 
in stem, leaves and root come from the soil or 
subsoil, and when they are used by the crops 
that foHow, it is that much poorer in these, 
so that clover cannot be grown indefinitely on 
some soils without adding some of these in- 
gredients in the form of fertilizer. But in 
average soils these are so abundant that the 
supply will furnish material for many crops 
becore it will be exhausted. 

Clover in its decay in the soil tends to lib- 
erate fertility in the same way that other 
vegetation does in.its decay. This, therefore, 
is not the special merit of the clover plant. 
It also seems to remove from the soil by 
destroying them, certain forms of diseases, 
fungus in character, that affect certain 
crops adversely. For instance, the growing 
o°* clover is injurious to the presence of fungi, 
which make potatoes scabby. 


IMPROVING THE LAND MECHANICALLY 


Clover improves the land mechanically in 
various ways. Where it grows freely the roots 
and rootlets fill the soil. They ramify through 
it in all directions. The taproots go far down 
into it and the fibrous roots push out in every 
direction. When the clover sod ts broken, the 
soil, though a stiff clay, becomes friable. Its 
power to hold moisture coming from above or 
below is increased, a matter of great moment 
in light soils. While-it makes clays more 
porous, as has been described, it makes light 
soils less leachy for the time being, since it 
fills the interstices with its rootlets, and in 
process of decay~these hold moisture like a 
sponge. 3 


’ LANDS THAT ARE CLOVER SICK 


It is probable that if clover were grown 
for a sufficiently long period on certain lands, 
they might become clover sick. When lands 
are clover sick they refuse to grow clover, at 
Jeast for a time. . Clover sickness is caused 
by depleting the soil too completely of its pot- 
ash and phosphoric acid. This has happened 
in Great Britain on certain soils. Clover sick- 
ness is practically unknown in this country, 
but this does not necessarily mean that it 
may not occur. It will not occur, however, 
where good judgment is shown in growing it. 


ALL ABOUT THE FARM 


It has happened in certain areas that it has 
been increasingly difficult to get a stand of 
clover, but this has probably arisen from al- 
lowing the supply of vegetable matter in the 
soil to become too much reduced. 


BURYING THE CROP * 


The burying of the crop instead of cutting 
it for the improvement of the land was more 
advocated years ago than it is now. Clover 
is too valuable a food crop to admit of giving 
it as food directly to the land. In nearly all 
instances it will be more profitable to feed 
the clover te some kind of live stock, and to 
spread the manure on the land. There may 
be instances, however, when the land is dis- 
tant from. the farm steading, when the prac- 
tice is allowable, and also other instances, 
when improvement is to be made quickly. 


SOWING CLOVER IN GRAIN 


Some farmers sow a few pounds of clover 
seed in all their small grain crops, even 
though the land is to be plowed in the autumn 
or spring following. I have yet to meet an 
individual. who has practiced this method of 
sowing clover seed who doubted its profitable- 
ness. Only a few pounds, two, three or four, 
should be sown per acre, as there may be sea- 
sons so dry that the seed would be partially 
lost. Hence it is not wise as a rule to sow 
large amounts under such conditions. There 
are instances in certain prairie lands where 
the sowing of clover thus, and grazing it down 
with sheep in the autumn, made the land too 
rich after a few seasons of this treatment, for 
the successful growth of smal grains. 

From what has been said the wisdom of 
short rotations where clover is grown will be 
at once apparent. In short rotations the fre- 
quent sowing of clover stores the land more 
completely with vegetable matter. The nitro- 
gen brought to the soil is better utilized, since 
less of it is lost through leaching. This won- 
derful plant should be grown to a far greater 
extent than it is in this count: ~ 


NECESSITIES IN WINTERING DUCKS 
K. M. MUNSON 


Ducks need proper care in order to thrive. 
Many people seem to believe that a duck can 
live in any place, on any kind of fond and, 
after standing all kinds of abuse, give 
good returns. Nothing is farther from 
the facts. Hardly any of the stock on 
the farm responds to generous and proper 
treatment as the waterfowl. The first thing 
to be selected is the quarters where, during 
the cold months, the ducks will pass most of 
the time, as a duck will not wander as much 
on the snow as geese, preferring to be in 
the sunlight on bare ground or in the house. 
The first essential is a dry place to sleep. 
Ducks will stand all kinds of wet, but after 
paddling all day they seek a dry place to 
spend the night. Dryness is much more 
essential than warmth, for any variety of 
waterfowl! stands the cold much better than 
fowls. : 

The houses I winter all my ducks in face 
the south and are divided into pens 15 feet 
long and 12 wide. In these I winter 20 
ducks and five drakes. The pens are of 
rough lumber covered with patent roofing, 
6 feet high in front and 4% in the rear, 
with single pitch roof. The front of each 
pen, containing two large windows, hung on 
hinges, are wide open every pleasant day. 
In the front corners are placed the drinking 
fountains, covered with coarse poultry net- 
ting, so the ducks cannot get into them. 
These fountains are placed in a low water- 


tight box, with a drainage hdle in the lower 
corner, so all the water that is slopped out 
runs under the floor. . The main floor is kept 
covered with sawdust or shavings, which are 
removed every week and dry material put on. 
The rear 3 feet of the pen is raised 4 inches 
above the floor and filed with straw. On this 
the ducks will huddle at night and stand the 
coldest weather with no apparent discomfort. 

After housing, feed is the next question 
and by all odds the most expensive one, as 
ducks are shovelers, not pickers, and the 
amount of food‘a full-grown Pekin or Rouen 
can consume is enormous. During November 
and December, feed little corn meal and no 
whole grain. I put in every fall two or three 
loads of fine river grayel, and this is kept in 
an open box in each pen and supplies all the 
grit needed. The principal ration I feed con- 
sists of one-third bran, one-third middlings or 
red dog, one-sixth cut, not ground, alfalfa, 
one-sixth corn meal with a small amount of 
beef scraps added. This is mixed 12 hours 
before feeding with boiling water. In the 
morning, I feed what was. mixed the night 
before and after feeding mix the night feed, 
feeding this mash twice a day at 6 in the 


*morning and just before sundown. At noon, 


what green stuff that can be procured is fed. 

Ducks will eat with apparent relish, apple, 
potato, or any other parings made in the 
house. Small potatoes, boiled, or cut up 
raw, make an-excellent change of diet and 
are eagerly shoveled down when fed. From 
@ market gardener man near me I procure. a 
large number of soft head@tabbages and leafy 
cabbage stumps and this year I have a lot of 
brussels sprouts plants after the sprouts have 
been removed. 

During January I gradually decrease the 
bran and middilings and increase the corn 
meal and beef scraps until the birds 
begin to lay, which is generally in February 
or the first of March. Then the feed should 
contain about 10% beef scraps and 25% corn 
meal. 





Bacon Breeds Needed—There appear to 
be many reasons why the bacon type of hog 
should be more popular than the lard type 
in this state’ Our pork is grown almost 
entirely for consumption on the farm. Corn, 
the great fat or lard-producing feed, is high 
priced, while the feeds most easily . ané& 
cheaply grown are calculated to produce lean 
meat, or the bacon type; and our foundation 
or native stock, tending to the bacon type, 
the use_of boars of the bacon breeds in_ 
crossing up, should soon establish a good 
type of bacon hogs on our farms. However, 
we are large consumers of lard have not yet 
learned to finish our hogs on anything but 
corn, and the distinctly bacon breeds have 
never become popular, ever among those 
whe have introduced the improved mod- 
ern hog.—[Dr Tait Butler, North Carolina. 


Clover for Swine—I prefer clover pasture 
for my hogs, but this year have only June 
grass and rape. A portion of the pasture is 
in an orchard, where the pigs have access 
to the fallen apples. . I find the. more liberty a 
pig has the better he does. In connection 


‘with pasturage I feed corn. The pigs get 


skim miik twice a day. Stock foods I give 
a wide berth. In ‘their place I feed 
ashes, salt, ete. Pure, water is  pro- 
vided and shade is afforded by sheds and by 
apple and other trees. I raise hogs for breed- 
ing purposes, but those that do not come up 
to a good standard go on .the market fat.— 
{¥. W. Upton, Clinton County, Mich. 








DAIRYING ON A MODERN BUSINESS BASIS 
DE ELLIS M. SANTEE, CORTLAND COUNTY, N.Y 
Brookside farm’ was established about 40 

years ago, while I. was on the old home farm 
in Pennsylvania. It first took tangible shape 
23 years ago on a city lot in Cortland, N. Y. 
It was then stocked with one grade Jersey 
cow and 12 scrub hens. Since that time 
it has been a matter of growth, some dis- 
couragements, to be 
sure, but no faltering. 
My ambition to own a 
herd of pure-bred Jer- 
seys and a fiock of 
Brown Leghorn hens, 
was not realized until 
about nine years ago. 
I made a living practic- 
ing medicine and kept 
cows and hens, because 
I could not help it. Dur- 
ing the last three years 
the farm has been show- 
ing a substantial balance 
on the right side of the ledger, although I 
have not been there much of the time to look 
after it. Our greatest difficulties have grown 
out of the help problem, while our greatest 
disappointments have come from crossing the 
wrong strains. 

We have found the St Lambert Jerseys the 
best producers, but have craved what is unnat- 
ural, that is, a fine textured head, a bull hav- 
ing great stamina and rugged vitality. The 
St Lambert bulls have notoriously coarse 
heads; and, while we have bred for the cow 
that would put the last possible ounce of 
butter fat in the milk pail in the course of a 
year, we have tried to overcome this coarse- 
ness of head in the sire. The latest. effort 
in this direction has been made by adding 
Golden Fox of Brookside to the herd, He is 
sired by Aristocrat of Biltmore, owned by 
A. M. Lothrop of Washington, whose farm 
is at Falls Church, Va. Arfstocrat-is an 
inbred Golden Lad, has one of the finest heads 
I ever saw on a_ bull and a long line of 
heavy producers back of him. 

Our bull’s dam was Mab’s Kola, also owned 
by Mr Lothrop. She is a cross between St 
Lambert and Golden Lad stock, so I thought 
her offspring would nick in well with our 
St Lambert. We now have 12 cows, and 
five heifers coming in. Every mess of milk 
is weighed and recorded and we aim to raise 
calves only from our best producers. Our 
best year’s record was 9997 pounds milk. This 
cow is Gem of Brookside. She is pure-bred, 
but cannot be registered, as the man who 
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EASTERN MILK PRODUCTION 


bred her is dead 
and no one can 


tell which of 
two cows is her 
dam. 


We breed a 
sire to the first 
generation of his 
daughters, never 
to the second. 
We have never 
bred for the 
show ring, but 
only for a large, 
persistent flow 
of rich milk. We 
are now paying 
more attention to 
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INTERIOR OF WELL EQUIPPED DAIRY BARN 


The furnishing of a dairy barn for the production of clean milk is a 


show traits, @5 matter that concerns every dairyma in the country. The movement now 
noted above. on foot by the various boards of health calls for the closest possible atten- 
Even now it is’ tion on the part of the dairymen to use every precaution in the product.on 
secondary. We of milk. The interior, shown above, is that of the dairy barn of Dr 
f Ellis M. Santee of Cortland county, N Y, whose article appears herewith. 


try to have one 

or more cows freshen eacn month of the year. 
We make butter for a fancy hotel trade that 
requires an even amount of product. The 
work is lighter if there is new cows’ milk in 
each churning. 

The calves are removed as soon as they can 
stand alone, and are dried off. After one 
week, we feed the calves 20% whole milk, 
balance skim and a little oil meal, for about 
six weeks, when the whole milk is dropped 
and they are given a plentiful supply ot skim 
milk and oil meal, middlings and clover tops. 
We have no rule for the amount each re- 
ceives. That is determined by the condition 
of the calf and its appetite. 

The age at which we breed varies 
with different individuals. We prefer to 
breed when they are developed about as much 
as a normal Jersey heifer is at 15 months. 
We find that we get better growth and larger 
cows than when we breed éither earlier or 
later. Our cows are stabled on cement floors 
and in swinging stanchions. They are turned 
out daily for exercise and a chance to rub 
themselves. 

We try to follow Wolfe’s standard as near- 
ly as possible in feeding. The amount per 
cow varies. The general rule is to give each 
cow all she will eat ata profit. We feed 
grain twice a day, the kind of grain de- 
pending upon what we have on hand and the 
prices of what we have to buy. We use all 
the oi] meal we can with safety to the cow, 
the limit being about two pounds. 

We feed after milking, so as to have 
no dust in the stables. The cream is sep- 
arated by a hand separator and churned into 
butter, which all 
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DAIRYING IN CENTRAL NEW YORK 


Onr readers are familiar with the work of Dr Ellis M. Santee, one of 
the dairy experts of the United St&ktes department of agriculture. 
tee is a believer in careful work on the dairy farm and his equipment 
N Y, speaks for itself. 
illustrations reproduced above are.a bunch of his pure-bred Jersey cattle, 
For further details about methods, 


on Brookside farm in Cortland county, 


together with a barn and sflo. 
intenselv helpful article on this page. 






goes to a local 
hotel in prints of 
one pound each, 
at a premium of 
1 cent above the 





highest New 
York city special 
quotations. Our 
average for all 
cows and heifers 
is about one 
pound per day 


for the year. It 


varies. 
There is no 
uniformity of 


price or place for 
disposing of our 
surplus stock. 
Some are sold as 
fancy stock and 
some go to the 


Dr San- 
In the 


see 


butcher. Wwe recently soia a four-year-old 
heifer to the butcher, although she was one 


of the finest bred heifers we ever owned. 
She d.~ not make good at the pail and the 
churn, preferring to put it on her back. 


Our silo is of concrete with air spaces, 
reinforced with tubing up and down and 
%-inch steel wire around it, 1 foot apart. It 
is 12x24. It was built in 1906 at a cost of 
$151, without the roof, which is a part of the 
barn roof. It gave perfect satisfaction last 
winter. We begin feeding silage as soon as 
the forage crops are all gone and feed it as 
long as any of it remains. Never had enough 
to feed to other stock. Hens dearly like it 
and do well on it. We find malt sprouts 
the best substitute we have tried. 

We have never had any remarkable expe- 
rience with stock; we just plod along, breed- 
ing the best we can, and feed as much of a 
well-balanced ration as we profitably can, and 
find the study of each individual animal a 
constant source of pleasure and profit. 





Controlling the Codling Moth—During the 
season of 1906 the Colorado experiment sta- 
tion directed considerable attention toward 
controlling this pest. Little variation was 
observed in the habit of the moth in the 
different orchards. It appears that about 60% 
of the first brood enter the apples at the 
calyx. The second application of the insecti- 
cide must be made early enough to coat the 
surface of the small apple before the larve 
attempt to enter through the side of the 
fruit. There are but two generations of the 
insect and it is believed that two sprayings 
should be effective against the first brocd, 
rendering the second brood of little impor- 
tance. In their experiments the first applica- 
tion of arsenicals was made about the middie 
of May, the second about June 1. If de- 
sirable, other applications may be given 
the first of July, the middle of oe and the 
first of August. 


In Making First-Class Dairy Butter I lay 
emphasis on cleanliness, cream properly rip- 
ened for churning and at the right temper- 
ature when churned. For market I pack in 
five-pound jars and deliver fresh to select 


customers, thus commanding top price. Our 
average output is 60 pounds a week. Two 
teaspoonfuls of vegetable coloring is used 


to give a June tint to the butter.—[Mrg B. H 
Stebbins, Oneida County, N Y. 


Misery Loves Company is never so true as 
of poor alfalfa and clover seed, but who 
wants to court misery by buying cheap seed. 


















































































If you are selling your whole milk to 
the Creamery you are not getting as 
much profit from your cowsas you should. 
In fact you are vino bor cent. With- 
out ipevening your ills one penny or 
milking another cow you can double your 
cream profits. This is demonstrated by 
thousands of dairymen and farmers every 
day in the year. 


The Sharples 


































Tubular Separator 


gets all the cream in the milk—it skims out every 
cent of profit, so that you can turn it into cash. 
Here’s one letter that tells the story of how to 
double your cream profits : 

























Union Mills, Ind. 


GENTLEMEN:—We have a Sharples Tubular. 
Before we bought it, we had_been selling our 
milk to a creamery at Union Mills, getting not 
more than $8.00 a month, but since we have 
the Tubular, we have been getting twice 
more, and are so satisfied with the bular. 
Mrs. Joun C. MILLER 
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Such proof as this ought to convince you that 
a “Tubular’’ will bea money-maker for you. The 
extra profit will soon pay for the separator-while it 
will keep right on earning these big profits for years. 
Write today for our new catalog and free copy of 
that valuable book, ‘“‘Business Dairying.”” Ask 
for book No. 100. 

THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO., 

West Chester, Pa. Teronto, Can. Chicago. Ill. 
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Cheaper Than Cottonseed and Linseed Meals 


Feed your cows economically but wisely. Balance their rations with 


Continental Gluten Fee 














It corte less. Is far richer and is actually the most inexpensive feed, considering results, than you can give yonor 

cows. 1 B weg tee i contain 47%, ce and fat. Makes more milk than any other kind 

{ of feed. ntains lees than 9% moisture. Will keep indefinitely and is of equal feeding value in het or cold 
weather. The ideal food to stock healthy and . Takes the place of cottonseed and linseed ol! 

and is much See. Is relished and will never our stock off feed. Greatly aids digestion 

coarser ro’ A milk da than cott d meal and 

safer to feed. ember, 4 nd butter fat guaranteed. Sold in earload lots and 100-pound sacks. 

Write for comparative particulars of Continental Gluten Feed—free on request. 















CONTINENTAL CEREAL COMPANY, - Box !64, - PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
We offer you a Sample Cream 
Owners of WwW Extractor that actually sepa- 
b by an automatic process that 
requires no ice, no chemicals, and no extra labor or machinery. All 
the skimmed milk under a pan or crock method. Besides this money 
loss there is the back-breaking drudgery of washing pans and milk 
other important duties. Now a 

It will increase your present yield of cream from 15 per cent to 20 per 
cent. It will give you the cream cool, sweet and fresh, directly after it 
the quantity and quality of your butter all through the year. It means 

more cream, more butter, less time. Result: More profit. 
advertising offer as we will send one Sample Cream 
Extractor into each community where we have no agent. Write today 
have the benefit of this free offer. Send us your name, and the 
Interior View name of your nearest freight office. Address— 


rates the cream from the milk 

thrifty housewives realize the waste of butter fat unavoidably lost in 

vessels, and the loss of valuable time that can be profitably devoted to 

* will stop this extravagant waste of money, cream and valuable time. 

comés from the cow, unaffected by chemical action. It will improve 

REMEMBER It won’t cost you a cent to take advantage of our free 

as only one person in each locality where we have no agent may 

PEOPLES SUPPLY CO.., Dept. J, Kansas City, Mo. 
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YOUR HORSE NEVER “AFRAID” 





VETERINARY COURSE AT HOME. 
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MAKING 


Gilt Edged Butter in Winter — 


MES E. B. MUBRAY, SARATOGA CO, N ¥ 





To make first-class, fine flavored 
butter you must have geod cows. 
They must be well fed, sheltered, 
eatered and kindly treated, if you 
want them. to pay you for their board. 
No one, however skillful, ever made 
up by care indoors what is lost by 
carelessness or meanness outdoors. 
You don’t need fancy stables, but 
they should be warm and comfort- 
able, light and clean. We have no 
silo. Our cows are fed corn stover 
put through a feed cutter run by 
horse power. There is considerable 
corn in it. We also feed a peck of 
grain a day and water from a well 
in the yard. The cows are never left 
out in extreme cold or storms only 
long enough to drink twice a 4:¥y. 
We have a separator. You cannot 
afford to be without a separator if 
you want good butter in winter and 
lots of it when the price is high. 

After the milk is separated I let it 
stand until it is cool—usually several 
hours—then put it in the big cream 
pails. I have two, holding six gal- 
lons each. They stand on a big 
table right behind the kitclen range, 
where I can f-equently stir the cream 
when thoroughly ripened. I add one 
very small teaspoonful of butter color 
to one pail of cream, which is all we 
usually churn. Scald the churn and 
rinse the pail with a quart of water, 
not too hot, and add to the cream. 
This usually makes it about the right 
temperature. If extremely cold I set 
the pail of cream on the reservoir 
for an hour or so, watching carefully 
and stirring frequently to see it does 
not get too hot. We rarely churn 
over 15 minutes. Today we had 20 
pounds. It came in half an hour and 
I never saw nicer butter in June. 

I churn until the butter is gath- 
ered enough to draw off the butter- 
milk without adding water. I don’t 
like to do this; my reason is, my 
mother is an invalid, and the doctor 
has ordered her to drink buttermilk, 
and such delicious buttermstk as sep- 
arator cream does make! The cor- 
rect way is to add cold water when 
in granular form, but if care is taken 
to thoroughly wash out all butter- 
milk, I can’t see that if-makes any 
difference. I do not use a butter 
worker if I can avoid it. I know 
my butter is better when worked by 
hand with an old-fashioned ladle. 

I have a worker to use if neces- 
sary. I set my butter on the table 
behind the stove, and every little 
while I work it over to keep it from 
getting too hard. In about two 
hours I finish working and pack it. 
I use % ounce salt to a pound. Too 
much salt spoils the delicate flavor. We 
use old-fashioned %-gallon stone jars. 
Our customers prefer them. We tried 
some fancy packages, and they did 
not like them. We got 30 cents a 
pound all summer and 35 cents since 
September. If it goes higher we get 
the raise. 


—— 


All World’s Records for a year’s 
production of milk have been broken 
by a Wisconsin-bred Holstein cow, 
according to the semi-official test con- 
ducted by the agricultural experi- 
ment station at the university of 
Wisconsin, under the direction of Prof 
F. W. Woll. According to a state- 
ment recently issued, this cow, known 
as Colantha 4th’s Johannah, bred and 
owned by W. J. Gillett of Rosen- 
dale, Wis, has produced during the 
past year 27,432.5 pounds of milk and 








998.25 pounds of butter fat. This 


higher than any previous record for 
| annual production of butter fat. 


fry of butter fat is over 16% 





Milk Shippers’ Union—A. H., Ohio: 


Write Pres Charles S. Atkinson of 
New Hope, Pa, for a copy of consti- 


1 tution and by-laws Philadelphia milk 


| chiopers’ union. 


















- A short time ago I was in Queens 
county, Long Island, where_the soil 
is very poor and shallow. As. we 
rode through the district, Edward 
Hicks, a nurseryman, who has made 
@ special study of local conditions; 
Ppcinted out some Japan poplars and 
silver maples. The former were in 
fine shape, growing well and covered 
with thick, dark green foliage; the 
latter were objects of pity, becausé of 
their desperate struggle for existence. 
Mr Hicks said he had sold all these 
trees to two customers, one of whom 
would not invest the extra price in 
the poplars, but took the maples, be- 
cause they were cheap, By thus go- 
ing against the nurseryman’s advice 
he had not only lost much valuable 
time and secured poor _regults, but 
after replacing the maples. several 
times had actualty~ been obliged to 


buy poplars to replace them. This 
poplar is especially good for very 
light, thin, sandy soils. It makes 
good shade. 


I received a postal card today ask- 
ing me to call at a store in refer- 
ence to a special sale of shirts. This 
was merely a way to advertise and to 
save the storekeeper a lot of time 
and cash. For 1 cent and not more 
than one minute he is sure to get my 
eye, and, if I need -anything, my 
custom, for I already know the qual- 
ity of the shirts. In connection with 
this I thought what an excellent plan 
it would be for a farmer to advertise 
his apples, butter, potatoes, etc, to 
a selected list of cash-paying cus- 


, tomers. A return rostal would notify 


the farmer just how much  prod- 
uce each customer would require, 
and would save that tedious waste of 
time going from house to house, too 
often only to find out that some other 
fellow had just supplied everyone. 





A few days before Christmas while 
in a New York grocery store my eye 
lit upon some bright crimson apples 
with a beautiful bloom. The grocer 
told me they were Snow apples, but 
when I told him that they were Mc- 
Intosh he said: “They are so nearly 
like snow in looks and flavor that we 
have no trouble in selling them, and no 
kicks.” Of course, I bought some and 
as usual was delighted with the char- 
acteristic juiciness of the Fameuse, or 
Snow family. For home use and local 
market I know of no quartet of ap- 
ples uniformly so delicious as St Law- 
rence, Fameuse, or “Snow”, Shiawasse 
Beauty and McIntosh, ripening in the 
order named. A tree or two of each 
will supply all the dessert apples a 
family will need from October to New 
Year’s. Anyone who has tasted either 
of these will récognize the others with 
the first mouthful. The four should 
be in every home orchard: 


A Fence That Lasts—There is so 
much humbug in the fence business 
today that farmers dread the buying 
of a new fence. Many fences rust 
badly in .from six to 12 months. 
Haven't you had about enough of 
the rust-quick kind of fence? We 
have in mind a company that has ad- 
vertised with us for years. They claim 
to use the old process of galvanizing. 
the best grade of spelter, and that 
their fence will last for years. Their 
catalog is the largest of the kind 
published and is full of useful in 
formation. We request all needing 
fence to write for their free catalog. 





Mention this paper and address Kitq . 


selman Brothers, Muncie, Ind. , Se® 


their adv elsewhere in this issue. 
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Amount of Grain to Feed to Calves 


PROF THOMAS SHAW 





Dairymen differ much in the 
amount. of grain which they feed to 
cows in milk. Some feed up nearly 
to the limit of consumption. Others 
feed but small amounts. A little re- 
flection will make it apparent that 
it is almost impossible to formulate 
hard and fast. rules that will apply 
in all instances. 

The following influences will have a 
bearing on the amounts of grain :to 
feed: The nature of the roughage, 
the amount of milk given by the cow, 
her condition as to maturity and preg- 
nancy and also her size. When a cow 
is fed good, well-cured alfalfa or 
clover hay, she can do with consid- 
erably less concentrates than if the 
roughage is inferior to the foods 
named. If good corn silage is fed 
along with the clover hay, the amount 
of grain called for is still less: 

Increase in the quantity of milk 
produced calls for increase in the 
concentrates, but such increase is not 
exactly proportionate. When the milk 
yields run high, the proportionate in- 
crease in the concentrates fed should 
be greater. The less mature a cow 
is when in milk, the” greater is her 
need for a liberal feeding of concen- 
trates. Likewise, a cow that is preg- 
nant has greater need for them than 
one that is not pregnant. A cow of 
large size @ills fer more than a small 
cow, other things being equal, but 
the increase called for by size is nof 
always proportionate to the increase 
in size. 

It would be at least an approximate 
guide to say that for every four 
pounds of milk a cow gives she should 
be givén one pound of grain, provid- 
ing she has clover or alfalfa hay as 
-oughage and a fair allowance at the 
ame time of good corn silage. This 
would mean that five pounds a day 
would be enough for a cow thus fed. 
Dairymen very frequently fed more. 
Do they feed too much? Of course, 
with fodder less suitable they should 
feed more, from 30 to 50% more, ac- 
cording to the nature of the fodder. 


Early Experience with Pigs 


H. S. BATCHELDER, IOWA 








It costs less to raise two hogs 
weighing 250 pounds than one weigh- 
ing 500 pounds. Whatever the hog 
assimilates in excess of the mainte- 
nance ration goes for growth, and it 


is this excess that counts. The rate 
of growth decreases with the size 
and age of the animal and the 


amount of feed required for mainte- 
nance increases. 


In my opinion, March is the best 
time to have the pigs come. They 
then can be pastured from éarly 
spring until November, when they 
ray be sold, weighing 250 to 300 
pounds. The gains will be made 
chiefly on grass, which is the cheap- 
est food. If the sow’ are to be mar- 


keted, they can be fitted for the July 
market if pigs. are weaned early. 
The feed of sows just before far- 
rowing time should be strengthening 
and not heating. -Wheat bran is good 
and will ward off costiveness, which 
is common when the sows are fever- 
ish. The mothers should have no 
feed for the first 24 hours after par- 
turition except a little bran or shorts 
in some warm water. Plenty of ashes 
and salt should be at hand. The sows 
should be fed lightly for a week and 
then the feed increased as fast as is 
safe. ‘The -feed should consist of 
three parts corn meal, three parts 


shorts, one of oil meal and two of 
milk. 

The pigs will begin to eat when 
three weeks old, and should be 
crowded. from then on. The sooner 
they can be made to weigh 200 


pounds the greater will be the gains, 
and consequently the cost of produc- 





‘if put up in too large a bulk. 


tion lessened. Young hogs need bone 
and muscle-forming feeds, such as 
middlings, milk, shorts, gluten and 
oil meal, tankage, blue grass, clover 
and alfalfa. Corn is not so good for 
this purpose. 


~ 





Cow Portraits always look better 
on the balance sheet tham on canvas. 
The Best Feed for Ewes and for 
lambs, in my experience, is alfalfa 
or bright clover hay. Roots such as 
turnips, beets and cabbage, oats, 
spring water.—[Frank M. McCoy, 
Mercer County, Pa. 





The American Berkshire Congress 
will hold its annual session at Nash- 
ville, Tenn, February 25-27. For fur- 
ther information address anyone of 
the officers: President, A. J. Lovejoy 
of Roscoe, Ill; vice-president, J. M. 
Overdone of Nashville, Tenn. 





Cattle and Beef Shipments—During 
the calendar year 1907 exports of live 
cattle from the United States aggre- 
gated 357,000 head, showing a shrink- 
age from the preceding year, when 
the outgo was 426,000. Exports of 
sheep for the year were 105,000, a loss 
of about 25,000 from 1906. Shipments 
abroad of fresh beef about hold their 
own, while there was a moderate 
shrinkage in exports of salted and 
pickled beef. Exports of hams showed 
an increase of 15,000,000 pounds and 
fresh and salted pork gained 14,000,- 
000. Lard shipments fell off to some 
extent; oleo enlarged 4,000,000 pounds. 





Complete Almanac Free—The an- 
nual Studebaker almanac, which is 
always eagerly looked for by farmers, 
is out and being distributed. If any- 
thing this "08 book will be found 
more valuable than any of its prede- 
cessors. In addition to the regular 
calendar and almanac features, it 
contains weather forecasts for each 
month, an extended list of select rec- 
ipes and a mass of historical and en- 
tertaining matter, such as plans for 
various seasons’ parties, history of 
the flag,” population of cities, nick- 
names of presidenis, postal. rates, 
weights of grain, maxims of Washing- 
ton, interest tables, ages of animals, 
ages of birds, etc. Almost any local 
Studébaker agent can supply copies 
of the almanac, or our readers may 
send direct to Studebaker Bros, South 
Bend, Ind, inclosing 2c stamp to pay 
postage, and they will mail you a 
copy if you mention this paper. 


Feeding Shredded Fodder—We have 


shredded and fed considerable corn L 


fodder at this place each year for the 
past 15 or 18 years. Our experience 
has been that fodder shredded during 
the fall, before it had thoroughly dried 
out, was likely to have its feeding 
value impaired by molding or heating 
It has 
been our practice to shred only a lim- 
ited quantity in the early season. In 
our experience there has been no dan- 
ger in fodder spoiling if shredded and 
put in large bulks after January T. As 
a rule, we feed shredded fodder quite 
liberally. Any- which is left uneaten 
makes very good bedding. When it 
is desired to heave the fodder go as 
far as possible and to get animals to 
eat nearly all of it, we have found it 
most economical to mix the grain with 
the fodder and moisten them and feed 
as a mixed feed. Not only do the ani- 
mals eat nearly all of it‘when fed in 
this way, but the results:of our experi- 
ments have shown that the digestibil- 
ity of the ration was incréased by this 
practice. I know a large dairy farmer 
who practiced for a number of years 
the shredding of his fodder, adding 
water to it and putting it into his silo. 
This made a grade of silage which he 
said kept well, and was eaten clean 
and relished by his cows.—[H. J. Pat- 
terson, Director Maryland Station. q 


LIVE STOCK AFFAIRS 
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CREAM 
SEPARATOR 


QUICKLY CLEANED 
Parts few and simple. 


LOW MILK CAN 


Saves much lifting. 
PERFECTLY SAFE 
Gearing entirely enclosed. 


SAVES THE MOST 
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SED HOMESTEAD 


REGULATION 
sia by eq fathes mother’ & 


certain con 


mother, son, . ter, brother or | 


Be: an intending hi ng homesteader. Thousands of \ 
each are thus now easily 
| evailable in these eee ion ot en stock-raising 
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SUPT. OF oeniGeaTION, Ottawa, Canada; 
or THOMAS DUNCAN, Canadian Govt . Agent, 
Syracuse Bank Bidg., Syracuse, N. ¥. 
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Fleming's Vest-Pocket 

Veterinary Advis ser 
Page ye ggg 

$9 illustrations Sastratt illustrations. Write fora fre Raa 


FLEMING BEOS., Chem 
901 Dees Bish Yanda” Chicage, IIL 
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THE INTERNATIONAL | 


An Automatic Take-up | 
Hoop. Self Adjusting. 
A Continuous Open 
Door Front. An Easy 
Operating, Non-Stick- | 
ing Door. A Permanent 

Ladder, Selected Tank | 
Pine 2 in. before dress- 





manship. 
THEE INTERNATIONAL SILO CO 
Conneaut Street, Linesville, Pa. 











ing. Guaranteed Work- | free 
















raction Engin 


— ou showe the impro en tor “New 
Huber’ ction Engine w develops more 
gouce Y than any other, whee: 
ted “return flue’’ ty pe. Fr note, b looking 

at the cut, that the heat passes na large 
flue through the water and the on the emoke and 
are returned through tubes to the smokestack. 
This means the heut passes through the water twice 
iving double heating capacity. “tne "New Huber® 
raction Engine is the only engine having this 
perfected ‘‘return flue’ type of boiler, because ite 
exclusive features were developed in our own fac- 


hf We make Traction Enginge and Threshere; 
and they are all fuliy described and pictured i 
our new ool for Threashermen,” which we will 


send you F RE ER, and postpeid, for the asking. 

Send no stamps. Just write your name and address on & 
post card and mail it to us today, and we wil! forward you 
the Book at once. It tells how Engines and Threshers are 
made, and how you can work them easily and econ omically, 
with least possible Jabor and at least possible cost. Remem- 
ber we send this book > ant forward it by return mad, 
rit te on receipt of + Writs us at once. 

HE HUBER MF A, Marion, Ohio. 
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MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY Co., 
451 FOURTH AVENUE. PITTSBURG, PA, 
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BLUFFTON OR CREAM SEPARATOR CO. “pox 4 BLUFFTON, 0. 
Or, Dairymen’s Supply Co., Lansdowne, Pa. 
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How to Select a Good Horse 


k. B, RUSHING, ILLENOIS 


120 





Ifa horse is sound, he will stand 
firmly upon his legs, with his. feet 
flat on the ground. If the foot is lift- 
ed from the ground, or ig thrown for- 
ward with toe pointing to the ground, 
and heel raised, be on the lookout 
for disease of the navicular bone. 

If toe is raised and’ the heel 
brought down, the horse has lami- 
nites, founder, or the back sinews have 
been ¢eprained. If the horse stands 
with his feet drawn under him, he 
has weak muscles. 

If he stands with his feet spread 
apart or straddles with his hind legs, 


he has Weak loins*and the kidneys 
are deranged. 
If th2 knees are bent or tremble, 


he has been permanently injured by 
heavy pulling. 

If he has a biuish or ‘m \ky coat in 
his eyes, he will be liable to go blind 
at any time.. A horse’s mouth is not 
a sure index of his age, especially if 
he is over six or seven years old. 

If a horse’s legs are scarred, 
out for a kicker or a stumbler. 

If the respiratory organs are in any 
way impaired, I do not want him at 
any price. I want to impress*on the 
mind of the reader the importance of 
buying good, sound, strong horses. A 


look 


horse as described above wou!d be 
money thrown away rather than in- 
vested. 





"Basket and Question Box 


Practical Farmer and Teacher—c. 
G. S.. New York: The article in 
American Agriculturist January 25, 
1908, entitled Vineyards of the Rhine, 
by Dr J. Russell Smith of the uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, is a timely 
and practical one. The editor of this 
paper has personally known Dr Smith 
for 15 vears. He is the son of a suc- 
cessful Virginia farmer in one of the 





FARM AND BARN 


with narrow tire in case I have to 
use both teams on the road at the 
same time. Am I entitled to any re- 
bate, if so, what amount? What 
would I be entitled to if I should 








most fértile sections a short. distance 
below Washington. He is a keen ob- 
server and a man of much experience. 
He is an eminent author, and one of 
the greatest experts in this country 


en agricultural conditions. He is a put wide tires on any other wagon, 
prominent writer on all -matters af- ‘where the road tax is $16 or more.— 
fecting agriculture and commerce, [N. M. F., Allegany County, N Y. 


and.is the author of seyeral stand- 
ard books along these-lines. We to 
not. know of anyone who could han- 
dle these big subjects more thorough- 
ly than Dr Smith. 





Feeding Question—C. C., New | 
York: In answering this question I 
am far away from any records of 
chemical analysis, so cannot answer 
the question from the standpoint of 
the- chemist. Timothy hay, however, 
cut at the proper stage of growth, is 
more palatable than wheat. It is uf 
finer growth and is less woody, hence 
much less will be rejected than of 
wheat cut for hay. The same line of 
argument will apply to the milch 
cow. If the wheat were allowed to 
_reach the milk stage before cutting 
it, there would probably be more nu- 





Paragon Chestnut—P. Z., Tennes- 
There are several growers who 
a business of producing scions 
Place an ad- 
exchange col- 


see: 
make 
of Paragon chestnuts. 
vertisement in our 
umns. 


Alsike Clover—I want practical ex- 


periences with alsike clover. I sow 
four quarts common red clover per 





acre. How would it do to sow two : 

quarts common red clover and an ‘Timent in the wheat acre for acre, 
equal amount of alsike? Some ex- ut the cost of growing the wheat is 
perienced reader answer.—{E. Lati- -80. much more that other things 


being equal, the timothy would still 
make the cheaper food. Wheat can- 
not be grown for feeding stock in 
New York state in competition with 
timothy, aithough it may be different 
in some of the Pacific states.—[{Prof 
Shay. 


mer Sechrist, York County, Pa. 





Bourbon Turkey Breeders in West 


Virginia should be able to sell breed- 
ing birds through our columns. We 
have inquiries and have referred the 
writers to our farmers’ exchange 
column. 


Experiences with 
A. D.,. Pennsylyania, 
count of personal experiences - with 
wood saws. What is the best kind 
for general purposes on the farm. Is 
the drop, sliding table or drag saw a 
good ‘one for the average farmer? 
What size saw blade is best for cut- 
ting fire wood? Answer throgh these 





Private Post.Cards — Subscriber, 
New York: What is the law in re- 
gard to the size, weight, etc, of pri- 
vate postal cards? Anything up to 
four pounds in weight may be sent 
by affixing the necessary stamps. 


Eczema—G. W. W., N Y, -has @ 


horse that has an itchy skin disease, 
Mix one ounce each of acetate of 





Wood Saws—wW. 
wants a brief ac- 





columns. 
lead and sulphate of zinc with one 
ae quart of soft water. Apply a little 
Road Tax—This town adopted the to the affected parts twice a day and 


continue it until the itchiness disap- 
pears. Also mix four ounces each 


of working the roads 
and agreed to give a 


money system 
two years ago, 





EVERY 


MORSE OWNER 


@. P. PILLING & SON 6O.,2252Arch 8t., Phila. 











rebate to those using wide tires. I of sulphate of iron and nitrate of 
have one such wagon, but keep two potassium. Divide into 24 doses, Give 
teams at work on the farm, which one once a day in bran mash until 
makes it necessary to use a wagon all are taken. 


When You Write 
Advertisers 


Be sure to mention this 
journal.Our advertisers 
to know where 
their replies come from 


like 
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Extension Top Surrey 
with fenders, lamps, shafts, 


Price te 
sais S7a.be. Guaranteed'as good as usually 





315, Light 


for $25 to $35 more than our price. 








|: Spas 
Sea se 5 


BAY X 





s, — s 
Guaranteed as 
more, 




















We. 4. Fine Single Strap Harness with 
curved breast collar. Price with either nickel 


or fine imitation rubber trimmings, tq. 
As good 
price 


as is for $5 to $6-moré than’ our 


ELKHAR! 


Buggies and Harness 


Shipped Anywhere for Examination and Com- 
parison. Guaranteeing Safe Delivery 


Elkhart Buggies and Harness 2'¢ not.sold by agents or 
dealers. You order them 


yourself direct from our large factory here in Elkhart, and at prices 
that represent only the cost of mategial and labor plus our one profit. 
No Money in Advance is required, and the vehicle or harness 
is shipped for your full and careful 
examination with the distinct understanding that the goods are ours 
until you have accepted same and say you are pleased and perfectly 
satisfied. 
For Thirty-Five Years Elkhart buggies and harness have 
been sold direct from our factory to 
the user, and this is the only way they can be purchased today. Our 
line has continually grown larger and larger and better and better and 
Sse this season we can honestly say that it is the best we have ever made. 


We Are the Largest Manufacturers in the World 


selling direct to the user exclusively. We make over 200 styles of 
Vehi and over 65 styles of Harness. 


Every Reader of This Paper should write at once. for our 


Free Premium. Offer 


on orders for vehicles up to March Ist, either for immediate shipment 

or shipment next Spring. Write today for our 1908 catalog showing 

our new styles for this. seasom and our free premium proposition. 
A postal card will bring them, 


Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mig. Co., Elkhart, Ind, Guranteed 
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SDS 


SMe. 685. Top Bugay with automobile seat 






and wing da Top is attached to 
seat with quick shifters and can be removed 
when open desired. Price complete 
with shafts, Guaranteed as good as 


s way, saps = WD 
my 


Ripe 





Top 


Combination 
Stanhope style seat and bike gear. 
oom atiached with quick shifting fasteners so that 


Bugsy with 
Buggy seat 


and extra seat which is far- 


Gua 
wally selig for $25 more 





aes with the buggy, put on when an open 
driving wagon is desired. 

extra stick seat and shafts, 
anteed 


than our 


m plete with 
re 
















Temperatures of Incubators 


The problem that concerns all who 
operate incubators is a proper tem- 
perature at which to operate the ma- 
chines. We have tried a large num- 
ber of experiments, writes Prof J. E. 
Rice of Cornell university experi- 
ment station, to determine the best 
temperature to run the machines dur- 


ing each week of the hatch. We early 


that in order to know the 
the eggs were re- 
machine, we must 
first: decide how the thermometer 
should be’ placed. We therefore ran 
a large number of hatches with dif- 
ferent types. One was suspended with 
the bulb slightly above the surface 
of the eggs. One was placed with 
the bulb resting on fertile eggs.. The 
other was placed on the tray with 
the bulb between the eggs. In each 
case these thermometérs were placed 
precisely according to the instructions 
of the manufacturer. 

The actual result as shown by the 
reading of these thermometers dur- 
ing..the ‘entire hatch was startling. 
There was a net difference between 
the reading of the hanging thermom- 
eter- and the thermometer between 
the eggs of three to four degrees dur- 
ing the first two weeks of incuba- 
tion. This was gradually reduced dur- 
ing the last week. It will readily be 
seen also that if a giver machine 
were to be run at 103 degrees by the 
hanging thermometer, the reading of 
the thermometer between the eggs 
might be 99 or 100 degrees. If, on 
the other hand, we were operating 
the incubator by the thermometer be- 
tween the eggs at 108 degrees, the 
hanging thermrometer would be run- 
ning at 106 or 107 degrees. 

We have not yet determined: just 
what temperature a machine should 
be run with each of these thermom- 
eters, but we have demonstrated 
that with certain machines the hang- 
ing thermométer did not give suffi- 
cient heat to get the chickens out 
until the 22d or 23d day, and some 
of them not at all, particularly where 
the eggs were cooled to any extent. 
We found, on the other hand, that 
where the temperature was run,at 
103, with the thermometer between 
the eggs, nearly all of the chickens 
were killed during the first or second 
week cf incubation, due to excessive 
heat, particularly where little cooling 
was given. 


discovered 
temperature which 
ceiving in a given 





Feed Chicks for Early Laying 


CHARLES H, BUNCE, HILLSBORO CO, FLA 





I raise Barred Plymouth Rock and 
Black Minorca chickens, and find 
them the best laying varieties. In 
the breeding season I confine the 
hens to good-sized yards, one rooster 
to ten or 12 heris. I use both incu- 
bators and<hens in hatching chick- 
ens, and find advantages equal on 
both sides, setting eggs from Febru- 
ary 1 to May 1. The Blaek Minorcas 
lay at six, seven and eight months 
old, the Barred Plymouth Rocks at 
eight months. For 36 hours‘after the 
chicks are hatched I do not feed, but 
at the end of that period I crumble 
crackers, dog biscu't and sand just 
moistened with milk or water, and 
feed this, placing plenty fresh water 
where they can get at it easily. 

After the first week, I feed 
rolled oats or grits, with a 
ground meat and bone every 
day, feeding four times a day, till 
they are three weeks old, when in 
the morning I feed cut clover steamed 
over night and mixed in-ground corn, 
oats and crushed shell. At noon they 
get cracked corn and perhaps 
chopped lettuce or cabbage, and then 
whole heads of these; at night, I feed 
them grits or cracked wheat. The 
fourth week they get whole wheat or 
cracked coarse corn ‘and: fine shell, 
and every other day ground meal and 
bone er dog meat scraps. I find it 


dry 
little 
other 


very important not to crowd chicks 
too much if for early and good layers, 
also to destroy all vermin and injuri- 
ous insects, keeping their quarters 
clean and dry. 

The Black Minorcas averaged 100 
eggs a hen last year; the Barred Ply- 
mouth Rocks 80. I have some hens 
that lay 200 to 250 eggs a year, and 
some that lay none. I Keep a regu- 
lar debit and credit account with my 
hens for the whole year, and I think 
this is g good practice for all farm- 
ers to get into. 


Locating the Incubator 


B. RUSHING, MARYLAND 





As to location of the incubator, do 
not place it in a room where it will 
be between two windows where a 
draft is likely to blow across it. The 
machine should not be located where 
the sun can fall across it or strike 
the fidor too close to it. The effect 
of the sun upon the machine is pe- 
culiar, and while the temperature 
in the room may not seem to rise, 
the sun wil] cause the egg chamber 
to heat more rapidly than might be 
supposed, thereby interfering with 
the adjustment of the regulator. Do 
not lecate the machine in a north or 
west room unless it is impossible to 
find another place. A south or east 


room is far more satisfactory. 
The incubator should be where 
there is a fire all the time or it 


should be in a@ room where there is 
no fire at all. If the machine is 
placed in a room where there is no 
fire it should be borne in mind that 
the eggs cannot be cooled in a tem- 
perature lower than 60 degrees for 
any length of time without chilling 
the eggs. The eggs should be 
wrapped between the folds of a blan- 
ket and carried into an adjoining 
room where there is a fire. 

The operator should use every pos- 
sible care in keeping the lamp bowl 
and lamp burner scrupulously clean 
and free from oil or any other for- 
eign settlings. If this is not done 
the heat of the burner will paturally 
generate some gas and if this ‘ be 
thrown off in the room, is sure to 
be gathered back into the incubator, 


and, as it flows through the egg 
chamber, to cause a great deal of 
damage. 


The air in the room must be abso- 
lutely sweet and fresh. Be very care- 
ful to see that the incubator sets 
perfectly level, but do not attempt to 
level it by a water bottle, pan of wa- 
ter, or by anything except a carpen- 
ter’s spirit level. Be sure to set the 
machine true in the front and back 
and across each end, as this will 
insure a perfect circulation of air 
through the tanks, as well as through 


the egg chamber, which will play a 
good part in producing _ strong, 
healthy chickens. 


Products of the South were never 
shown to better advantage than those 
exhibited by the Atlantic coast line 
railroad company at the Jamestown 
exposition. This exhibit was greatly 
appreciated by visitors and much fa- 





vorable 2 7mment came from all sides. 
The judges were liberal in their 
awards, yet each one was merited 


because of the character of the prod- 
ucts shown. Wilbur McCoy, the agri- 
cultural expert of the railroad, de- 
serves much credit for the splendid 
exhibit. Gold medals were awarded 
the Atlantic coast 
display of tropical and semi-tropical 
fruits and nuts, fruits and vegetables 
in liquid. Silver medals were award- 
ed the same company for collective 
tobacco exhibit and exhibits of wood. 
Bronze medals were given the Atlan- 
tic coast line company on collective 
exhibit of cotton and exhibit of guava 
jelly. An attractive book describing 
this wonderful section will be sent on 
application to Wilbur McCoy of 
Jacksonville, Fla. Write at once as 
only a limited number are available. 


METHODS WITH INCUBATORS 











line railroad for | 
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\ Let My 50 Years Success Start You 
‘Right for Poultry Profits 
. he 































Whether you are an expert Poultry Raiser, or a Beginner, it will nay 
especially this year, to write me a postal for my New Free 1908 Chatham 
os - _— on Poultry h tenains a 
y 50 years of practical experience in atham Incubators and 
Brooders is told fully in this book, I tell you how you can start in mn e = § 
business with a small amount of money and offer to prove to 
arantee that my machines are tle best made. My 1908 book is so 80 full Vet the ‘the 
atest improvements in chicken raising methods and practical 
that no Expert or Beginner oan afford to overlvok it. 


z= My Chatham Incubator 


If you are an Expert, set a 
Chatham beside any other incu- | 


bator in the world and pro ve at my risk for 84 days on 
that at the rest. 

If you ieee a Beginner, just hold off a day or two until 

you get my low factory prices direct to you—freight pre- 

paid—and r. my 1908 Book before you buy. Write a 

postal to me personally, now, to get it. WWWWS Ooo <Rs 

Learn all about our two immense factories—our new : a 


improvements and our ways oftesting every machine at 
£3 











our own experimental station. 

When a Chatham Incubator or Brooder leaves our 
factury to go to you it carries 50 years of successful @ 
experience with it and is an assurance of your success, 

New, Free Chatham Poultry Book 

It tells you how our $500,000 invested in the In- 
cubator manufacturing business is really an investment 
back of every one of our thousands of customers to make 
them Successful Poultry Raisers from the time they 

with Chathams. 


start 
Write me personally, t f New Book. 
Manson Pres., The Messen Campbell 


Co., Lid, 
Dept. 2 Kanna Ce Se Font Paral: Se Resi So 


; Harrisburg, Pa. 
‘We have 2% Branch Houses Make Prompt Shipmenta, 


g 

















F URE Nn to Send Your 


And let him tell you about the most successful hatcher 
ever made. It's the famous 


“Old Trusty” Incubator 


Simplest and surest. No superfluous parts; absolutely automatic and 
perfect regulation of heat. Runs itself and pays for itself. You run no 
risk as you buy on 


40, 60 or 90 Days Trial 


Don't pay two prices. No matter where you live, Johnson will p-y the 
freight and ship promptly. Get his big book. 176 pages. Every 
page apoultry sermon. More than 300 pictures and more good 
chicken sense than you ever saw before crowded in such small 
space, Send your name to 


M. M. JOHNSON, CLAY CENTER, NEBRASKA 


Greatest Bargain of 1908 


~ ROYAL $43.50 


INCUBATOR 
—— Freight Prepaid 




























just as we above—Freight pale to Jat. oy sre east of Mis- 
River at this Spesia Limited ain Price. Actat once. or Money Back {; 
Cut oat this th 813.50. Wen us pap promptiy. Then try it 


den hy ona tate itn set satisfactory your money bac ber—this is our rerular $18 No. 3 Breeder's 

Favori rt: Royal—worth @22. Guaranteed dura ility— = ventilation and hatching qualities. We 

suber yea te Tae del paper—or lowa Nat. Bank o es’ Bevings Bank of Des Motnes. 
FREE nesome Catalogue of incubators, seein: poultry supplies, poultry foods, 
eggs for hatching and standard bred poultry from our own farin. Write now for it. 

Book on “Proper Care and Feeding of Young Chicks, Ducks and Turkeys,” 10c. 5@c Standard Poultry Paper i year, lc. 


ROYAL INCUBATOR COMPANY, DRAWER 209,DES MOINES, IOWA 
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Incubator 
oo tere Goth 
and p end both 


Falls double g ay 
—t them. 
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bator Co., 
Box 44 BMacine, Wis. 


Poultry Fe. $i0 
Pay 


for the money invested than 

pt 7 ote oe fo Anybody can make a 

success without long training or previous 
nce. 


Our Big New Free Poultry Book 


tells in detail how to start. Explains why 
heating s of Reliable In- 





as 











for 26 years. Shows why you will get 
HH hatches—save time and money. 
ite today for book. 


& Brooder Co. 
til. 




















8 DAYS TRIAL 


Spann of take 






ta ea catal 
Racine, 
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A - Garden for 12c. 


PR mg noh othe new customers to our 


teteeee 
Meade oe 


orif Suucda 
cit eles — ofthe 
re Seed and Plant Catal 
Most original seed book eatabotees hed, 
Brim fall of bristling seed inoughts. Gladly 
mailed toall intending buyers free ;write today, 


John A. Salzer Seed Co. 


La Crosse, W: 





es Sores: Pe ingga 


on onder west. 








Lory from poultry— 
hints and helps that will 
mean dollars to you—all 
about Victor Incubators 
ers—our guar- 
antee our payment of 
freight-why our ma- 
chines produce 
Cent hatches or 
» all told inour new book 
“Incubator Whys." 
Write for free copy 
and let us know wheth- 
er interested in large 
ror s' hines, “ 


Geo. Eriel Co. 





ore you ney an ieeatnes 
end sell direct to ‘you. 


IDEAL Hot-Air and 
oni 
~- hicks. 
et oe ae cilc a ron oo iustrated book, 
la we a for 


3. W. oe Comet t a 


———_—__—__-—- 


“MANN’S | Latest MODEL 

BONE CUTTER 
20 days free trial. No money!n advance. Send [t 
back ch ct ourenpenseif don’t likeit. Cat'lg free. 
—. W.MANN CO., Box 10 , Milford, Mess. 


PROFIT and PLEASURE IN IT 


No Toy. A Practical Self Regulating 50-Eeg 
$ BUCKEYE Guaranteed to hatch every 
? hatchable . With a 50-chick Brooder, 
a Complete Outfit $9.00 Freight Paid East 
of the Rockies and 40 Days Free Triat, 


BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO, 
Box.c13 Springfield, Ohie 





Miller 











Hatch Chickens 
Steam with the? 


EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 
Or WOODEN HEX 


t, 
Baten every forule agp Lewesh 
Send for free fi hatchers made. 
Catalogue. EO. H. STAHL, Quincy, I 





Be Sure to Say Whenyes writs | Saw Your Ady 
Bow which paper "Woy" "Eet' tho: most 
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LARGE AND SMALL FRUITS 


Early Preparation for Watermelons 


M, B, JONES, THOMAS COUNTY, GA 


If I wanted to raise a carload of 
melons to an acre I would broadcast 
the land with cotton seed, 20 bushels 
to an acre, early in February, and 
put guano in the rows. At planting 
time cotton seed seems to be espe- 
cially adapted to this crop. I usually 
break up the land, broadcast, and 
check it 10 feet each way; then use 
a turn plow to throw out the fur- 
rows where I want the rows running 
up and down, so as to make a wide, 
deep furrow when ready to. plant 
about’ March, I put 600 pounds guano 
to the acre, and cover with three 
furrows of a turn plow. I usually 


“| plant -every eight days after the first 

planting until the danger. is ‘over, so 
1us fo“have the crop as early as pos- 
| SibIe. 


‘The watermelons are cultivated un- 
lil thé vines are 6 or 8 feet long, and 
have. melons as large as hen’s eggs 
They-aré turned out of the way of 
the plow, and straightened after the 
plow has passed: Even when the 
weather conditions are very dry I 
frequently get more large melons “on 
20 aeres than my neighbors get on 50. 

One year [I planted 22 acres and 
sold 13 cars for $1100. ‘The riext year 
I planted 20 acres and sold 13 cars 
for $1040; from this I concluded that 
I must raise better melons than my 
neighbors in order to haye ‘buyers 
looking for me. In the future I ex- 
pect to use more guano to the acre 
and spend more time preparing the 
land. When melons are plentiful the 
man with large fruits has no trouble 
in finding buyers, while men with 
small melons cannot sell at any. 
price. Melon growing is a little like 
gambling, but @ man can safely plant 
20 acres as the hog feed and pasture 
and hay, if any, will pay for the 
guano and labor. 

For four years I planted a four- 
acre. patch on the same ground for 
hogs; All the fruits were taken off 
the ground, none allowed.to rot. The 
fourth year I put about 25 bushels of 
cotton seed to an acre on this area, 
and sold two carloads at $€0 each. 
When the patch was planted I had 
no idea of getting melons large 
enough to ship. This experience has 
convinced me that if one is careful, 
and will not alow melons to decay 
on the ground, he. may plant in the 
same. area for several years in suc- 
cession. 





Combating Blight in Pears and Apples 


PROF M. B, WAITTE, U 8S DEPT AGRI 


I have your letter with inquiry 
from O. H. Malone of Kentucky about 
pear blight. Pear blight attacks both 
apples and pears. The same germ 
transfers readily from one tree to 
the other. Your correspondent is 
right in thinking that pear trees near 
involve more or 
less danger to the apples. The pears 
are more apt to catch the blight, are 
more apt to hold the germs over win® 
ter, and as they bloom earlier in the 
spring they usually start the  epi- 
demic. The apples, blooming later, 
are very likely to catch blossom 
blight when alongside pears. 

There has been a great deal of ex- 
perience in this line for the last ten 
years in Colorado. The Bartlett pears 
in many sections blighted very badly, 
and where the blighted pear orchards 
were alongside extensive apple _ or- 
chards blight was decidedly more se- 
rious in the apples. The apples being 
far more valuable and the industry 
more extensive, many growers 
promptly sacrificed their pears to 
save the apples. As a rule, of course, 
blight does not kill apple trees, al- 
though it is by no means uncommon 
for it to cause the death of apples. 
On the other hand, blight makes a 
great deal of trouble with the-blos- 
soms and the twigs. It is always the 


same pear blight, whether it is on 
apple, pear, quince, crab apple, haw- 
thorne, or any other pomaceous host 
plant. 

As to fruit trees for sduthwestern 
Kentucky I should not hesitate at all 
to plant properly-grown “nursery 
stock from northern Ohio. It is quite 
common to ship pears, both dwarf 
and standard, and apples from the 
north to the south, and the_ results 
are entirely satisfactory. 


Correct Pruning Essential in Orcharding 


BENTON GEBHART, MICHIGAN 





Correct pruning is necessary when 
the tree is first planted in the or- 
chard, and each succeeding year 
thereafter. It is essential to prune 
the young orchard in order to obtain 
a perfect shaped top and to form and 
encourage low-headed trees. It is 
essential to prune the orchard regu- 
larly and quite severely each year, 
and by so doing cause the tree to 
perform a much more vigorous 
growth of wood and foliage. It is 
essential to prune bearing’ trees 
properly nearly every year, in the 
winter: or early spring. 

Prune the young tree to have some- 
thing of an open center. Start from 
three to five limbs as leaders. Keep 
these in open and symmetrical form, 
free from limbs crossing or lapping. 
By pruning each year in the bearing 
peach and apple orchard, the limbs 
in the top do not become so dense, 
nor crowd close together, besides 
keeping the tree down within easy 
reach. 

Prune the apple tree with much 
care and thought to keep the tops 
opened up and let in all the sunlight 
Prune in such a@ manner so as to 
leave the top free from large limbs 
crossing each other But do not 
prune to form long, bare limbs in the 
trees, cutting away. the finer limbs 
and fruit sprouts of an apple. The 
annual and sometimes severe prun- 
ing of the apple has a tendency to 
produce a much stronger growth of 
young wood on a bearing tree, giving 
larger and finer foliage. It produces 
stronger fruit buds, with a less pro- 
fusion of bloom; an overdbundance 
of blossoms seems to so exhaust the 
vitality that very little of the fruit 
sets properly. 

I at one time came into possession 
of an old apple orchard, consisting 
of Baldwin, Northern Spy and Green- 
ing, which had practically received 
no pruning for over 25 years. This 
orchard would bloom very full, but 
seldom bear a good or heavy crop 
of apples. The orchard was sprayed 
properly, but with no beneficial re- 
sults. As a last resort the trees re- 
ceived a heavy and most severe 
pruning of the tops early in the 
spring, taking out as much as a good 
wagon load of brush from some of 
these trees. 

So I say, prune your large bearing 
apple orchards more thoroughly and 
in return receive more. -bountiful 
crops of fruit. An orchard thus 
pruned has a tendency to bear more 
annually. And by the practice of 
proper pruning the largest and most 
highly colored fruit can be produced. 
Proper pruning of the apple and 
other large tree fruits lessens the cost 
or expense in picking and harvesting 
a crop very much. 

The peach is very much_ benefited 
by annually pruning the trees well, 
and cutting back -.the strong new 
growth made over 1 foot in length 
to within 6 to 8 inches of last sea- 
son’s growth. The peach. thus pruned 


will produce a low, symmetrical top. | 
It also gives fruit of much larger size, | 


higher and more beautiful in color 
and superior in quality. From an 


experience of over 20 years in grow- | 


ing the peach for market in Michi- 
gan, I can recommend this practice 
ef pruning and the only method 
whereby large, fine and profitable 
crops of peaches can be produced. 


in the same soil, with the 
same seed, labor and 
farm expenses, gives 


Two to Three Times the Yield of 


POTATOES 


Facts are better than any amount 
of talk. If you want proof of the 
facts, let us send you our Free 
Book, ‘Profitable Farmiag.” - 
It gives the certified reports of a 
great number of experiments made 
‘by_farmers,~ It is -brimfal of 
scientific, practical, money- 
making information. Write for 
it to-day. Address 


- GERMAN KALI WORKS 
New York—93 Nassau Street 
Chicago—Monadnock Building 

1224 ¢ Building 


Atlant. 














Book 
FOR 1908 


contains 63 
Specialties in 

egetables, 
69 in Fiowers, 
besides every- 
thing else 
good, old or 
ne We worth 
growing. 

You need it. 

it is free to 
all sendi 
their address 
on a postal. 


Wm. Henry Maule 7222215": 
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Spraying Made Easy 


STAHL’S 
Excelsior 
} Spraying Outfits 
and Prepared Mixtures 





~*~. crops. 








WM. STAML SPRAYER O0., Box 106.0, Quincy, Ill. 
































Increasing the Oats Crop 


A. de NOBMAN, CHAUTAUQUA ©O, N.Y 
Last. spring I selected a ‘piece of 
ground for oats that was pretty well 


exhausted by a previous succession of 





crops. without much fertilizing. . The 
soil was a dark loam, with a elay 
subsoil, with a fairly good natural 
drainage, and sloping slightly to the 
west. It was plowed May 15. It 


should have been 
the-spring was too wet. At time of 
pote # — was in good condi- 





EXPERIMENT WITH OATS 


enough*so the plow 
On account of heavy 
to fit the ground 


tion, just: moist 
cleaned nicely. 
rains I was unable 
until May 24: 1 harrowed it four 
times, twice each way, which put 
it.in good condition for drilling. The 
same day I applied fertilizer and 
drilled the oats, except. that 
the- nitrate of soda was applied at 
this time. The field was marked out 
into three plots, containing 4% acre 
each. An ordinary superior. grain 
drill, with fertilizer attachment. was 
used. The grain was put in at rate 
of three. bushels per acre, 

No fertilizer was applied to plot 1; 
plot 2 had 150 pounds 14% acid phos- 
phate; 30, pounds muriate of potash 
and 45 pounds nitrate of soda; to plot 
3 had been applied 150 pounds 14% 
acid phosphate and 45 pounds nitrate 
of soda. The soda was divided intv 
two applications, half at time of seed- 
ing and the remainder sowed on plots 
2 and 3 June 12—the oats at that 
time were about 2 inches high. 

By June 20 plots 2 and 3 were look- 
ing finely, oats about 6 inches high 
and a dark green, while those on 
plot 1 were about 3 inches high and 
looked sickly and stunted. On July 
9 oats on plot 1 were 9 inches high, 
while on plot 2 they were 16 and on 
plot 3 about 14 inches. All of the 
plots were somewhat affected by 
blight, but plot 2 less than the rest. 
The oats on plot 1 were 15 inches 
high July 20; plot 2,. 24 inches, and 
plot 3, 22 inches. All were quite bad- 
ly blighted at this time; the oats 
were just commencing to show heads, 
I harvested the crop. August 29. 
Plots 2 and 3 were just about right 
to-~-cut, but plot 1 was quite green, 
the grain short and heads light. Ap- 
parently there was not so much dif- 
ference between the two fertilized 
plots, but-2 stood up stiffer, and the 
heads were larger and heavier, The 


plowed earlier, but’ 


half. 





feet high. 

I threshed September 16, with 
yields as follows: Plot 1 gave 44 
bushels; plot 2 produced 10% bushels, 
and plot 3 yielded 744 bushels. The 
oats on plot 1 were very light, while 
those on 3 were fairly good, but not 
so heavy or plump as those on 2. 

The experiment has proven to my 
satisfaction that it pays to fertilize 
oats in reasonably, heavy quantities. 
We should use a fertilizer rich in 
potash. Most farmers in this sec- 
tion use but 200 pounds fertilizer to 
the acre, and many times a  low- 
grade product at»that. Under such 
conditions the average yield of oats 
is growing lower each year. In some 
way. we must restore fertility, or the 
yleld of crops will soon sink below 
the margin of profit. 





Agriculture To-day in Ontario 


_ PROF THOMAS SHAW 


Early in December it was my priv- 
ilege to spend a few days in the 
province of Ontario. Something with 
reference to the agricultural condi- 
tions may prove of interest to the 
readers of Ameérican  dAgricultur- 
ist. The crop returns in the prov- 
ince of Ontario, and also in the 
provinces of the Canadian northwest, 
are not equal to wpat they were in 
1906, although it can scarcely be said 
that the crops were by any means a 
failure. 

LEADING LINES OF FARM PRODUCTION 

As is generally known, the leading 
lines of farm production in Ontario 
are dairying, the growing of bacon, 
and also the production of poultry. 
In Ontario, however, considerable at- 
tention is given to the horse industry, 
and also to that of growing sheep. 
Ontario now sends somewhere in the 
neighborhood of $30,000,000 a year in 
dairy products to the markets of 
Great Britain. The dairy industry is 
closely associated with the growing 
of bacon swine. Ontario has already 
become virtually second to Denmark 
in this respect. The growth of the 
bacon industry in the province is 
simply phenomenal. It is an object 
lesson that might be studied with 
great profit by several of our north- 
ern and northeastern states. 

THE LIVE STOCK INDUSTRY 

Ontario farmers give relatively 
more attention to the growing of live 
stock than do the farmers of the 
United States. . Canadians are feeling 
very happy over the fact that their 
students have brought home the 
Spoor trophy from the 1907 interna- 
tional at Chicago to remain perma- 
nently at Guelph. That this happened 
is mo surprise to me, knowing what 
I do of the -sespective characteristics 
of the young men in the two coun- 
tries. Our American young men are 


FIELD CROPS 


‘grain on plots 2 and 3 was over 3; 


(11) 


123% 

















The Earliest 
in the World 


First of tora O M ATO 


Matures a week to ten days ahead of any 
other known variety; fruits large, smooth, 
bright red; finest flavor and entirely 


FREE FROM HARD CORE 


Bears continuously throughout the sea- 
hing from 12 oz. to 













son fruits weig’ 
one Ib, each, and do not crack and 
rot in wet weather. Price: Per 





TODAY. 
L. L. MAY & CO., St. Paul, Minn. 

















FREE TANeierooy 


Set A Sticky Preparation Applied Directly 
* to the Bark of Trees 


Will not injure trees. 
> cannot be crossed by any climbing insect pest. 
A gicky five to ten times as long as any other known substance, 
ou Can test it at slight expense, as ho apparatus is required. 
Used by the carload in New England against the Gyps 
4 Brown-Tail Moths. In California it preserves prune 
4 from the Canker Worm. Wherever the Gypsy _or Brown-Tail 
Moths, Tussock Moth, Fall or Spring Canker Worm, or Web 
-=] Worm’ appear, TREE TANGLEFOOT is of great value 
and should be used when the caterpillars begin to crawl 
while they are very young. 


Price 25c. per'lb. Liberal discount on quantities. 
The only safe and effective banding prep- 
aration. Send for testimonials. 


THE 0. & W. THUM COMPANY 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


MANUFACTURERS OF TANGLEFOOT FLY PAPER 











SEED 










At One Half City 
Seedsmen Prices 


Let us send you our catalog of seeds—It’s different. It 
tells you facts and why we can save you money and gives you 
a guaranteed square deal. Just drop a postal to-day and see 
the difference in buying your seed in the country or city. 


- FORREST co., Box 37, Cortiand, N. Y¥. 


















HAS MADE SPRAYING EASY {ovr waver 


Herald, November 17, "07, says; * chances are about a hundred 

ote thet you have the San Jose Scale on yous to and do not front it,” and 

advises the useof “SCALECIDE.” This is advice. ‘“ SCALECIDE” has 
been tested and tried, and found thoroughiy e effective. The ny esterday, 

to-day, wad iy the time. One gallon makes 4s to 20, ready to use, by simp y 


aeeee, 
7m ~» Bd .25; 10 Pet. 4, Sm, 5.6.5. 
stor Bae 8; aq Wille for bod Boe Rs 5 


B, G,PEATE ee 





$1.50 Worth to Test Only 10 Cents 





A band 5 inches wide and 1-16 inch 
Kemains 


and 
orchards 














(IMPROVING YIELD IN OATS CROP % 


in fertilization of oats. 


improved. 


Object lesson 
the crop greatly 
are here shown. No fertilizer was used on No i, 
pounds 14% acid phosphate, 
nitrate of soda; while No 8 had 150 pounds 14% 
pounds nitrate of soda. The yield shown above tells its own story. 
was made by A. J. Norman Of Chautauqua county, N Y¥. 


while No 2 had 


Much cafi be accomplished and 
The products from three plots of.equal size 
150 
30 pounds muriate of potash and 45 pounds 
acid phosphate and 45 
The test 





tomer. 


Turnip, earliest, best. 


rer Winter Reg Tura sure header, fine. 
Half Long ,best tablesort. 
Y, Winter Family Favor! large, crisp, good. 
yorite, favorite sort. 

ee TSS early, tender, 

est grown. 


MUSK MELON. [ "8 a," extra fine. 





ue aah Check for 10 cts. free with order. 
4a This 10 cts, returned on first 2sc. order. 5 ‘th. ste SEED Cé., Deposit, N.Y. 


We ask you to try our Superior Seeds. One Trial will make a Cus- 
We will mail one Full Packe< each of the following 15 Grand 
New Sorts for only 10 cts. 


These would cost at least $1.50 elsewhere. 

ONION EA wt. 3]bs. rooo bush. per acre, 

PARSHIP,W White Shgar long, smooth, sweet. 

ADISH, White Icicle. ong, crisp, tender, best. 

TomaTS, Earliest in Wor d, large ismgoth, fine. 

TURNIP, Sweetest Scone sweet, large. 

} ao y Samy Seeds, soo sorts mixed, large packet. 

bes California Giants Grand Mxd. 













BURPEE'S 


og.” A postal card will bring you a copy by return mail. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed Growers, Philadelphia, Penna. 














“Seeds that Grow” 


are the Best Seeds that can be Grown. 
We do the testing,— Yvu run norisk! If you 
garden either for pleasute o e ou re yon 
should study *“*The Leading Ame 
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ive ‘thelp’’, and p bigger, crop. They 

anes work and they last long—made of the finest materials for the 

Per, 25 il pee pemaneeses They pay for themselves over and over again. 
25 Hill and Drill-Seeder, ‘Wheel Plow 


any Oe eS ee light, ea si -adjusted 
Sy -run: , Sim: 

penne oh tn ded sows the seed in sy hilts 400 iolkcnanaine s 1 
marks out the next row; and does Said ach cotkdoatanal ban, euiiiaeiine vator and plow. 
Planet ot Jr. jr. 12-tooth Harrow, Cultivator and Pulverizer ts a great tool for 
grow market g fine close work is The 

twelve SMschetered teeth leave the rh ang wy in the finest condition. Turns a work 

for three men into easy and Tends © yy rem R.A neon oe fade wre ; 
catalogue e describing our 4s farm implements including Wheel- 
Hoes, One-and Two-Horse Cultivators and Orchard and 
Philadelphia, 


, Harrews, 
Beet-Cultivators. §. L. Allen & Co. Box 1107 E 
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SPRAYERS 

FREE TRIAL 
Potato & Orchard Se erever 

NO MONEY IN ADVAN 


After vl Has Paid for Itself 
% thea oat of the extra progt, Double 
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blight, Scab, Bos @ d Bugs cu’ 
nbee easy 8 it is weil balance . Bh press 
r Truck at atime. Also sreseure fo tree 
t Mtoel tr strong and durable. Brass Ball Valves, 
us ‘bow tow get a sprayer absolutely free. 
—FREE— Horse-Power Potato & Orchard 


All our itor sy years. You yoy get pric (where no agent). < Guar. 
Pep phe eG ARS, 


once 
we you spr Guide. cit 
our Sprayer o er 


t your 
firs local- 
save - money. We p it. 
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Steel prowe > with Auto- 
iter—when 
ay that kill oy ever pro- 
re easy on man and team, 
and the more expert the plow- 
© will appreciate our plows. 


“deal i to to mak you A Spee 
ier . our we want = *y 
* e wEne fOr ie roday, and be 
as 
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APPLE TREES 6 to 7 ft. 4 cents each, 5 to 6 ft. 10 cts. 
100, OOO wisiis see evi “See 
QUINGE y PRY e Ornamental Trees. 
varietion now, pay 12 Sater Stern, aeeeption- bora, discounttor early 
abou en 2 
tie oie HEERIN'S WHOLESALE NURSERIES, Dansville, N. ¥. ° 





HAY JUMPING 


will soon be a thing of the past. 


HAY BALING 


made rapid and easy by 


ph Hercules Large Bale Press 


nteed Re FOUR TONS AN HOUR 


reve: , Ly wan furnishes Ta a Board 
should tal yi this beca Pe a Po not are Se to 
»iteh the hay as the re Upright. Again, 


high as 
ight canot take feed while de. aut tas ‘ying. 
We an ce men on the mow, not hav 


t, are as efficient. Greater speed means less 
ceare. For Catalog, — ” 
J. A. SPENCER, Dwight, Dl. 


NITRATE SOLD IN 
ORIGINAL BAGS 


‘The Nitrate Agencies 
Company 
64 Stone Street, New York 


Orders for All Quantities Promptly 
Filled——Write for Quotations 








GREATER YIELDS 


1A TROT AK Nie ee 





| bright, very bright, but in many in- 
stances they do not care to tie them- 
selves down to the long hours neces- 
sary in order to make the growing 
and feeding of live stock the most 
complete success. 
| The Canadian boy, on the other 
hand, is schooled to this, as live stock 
are kept on every farm, and it-is only 
in the line of his natural training 
when he takes up the further study 
of the subject at the agricultural col- 
lege. The triumph of Mr James Leask 
of Greenback is also in keeping with 
| the natural predilection referred to, 
Mr Leask, as is now known every- 
where, won the grand sweepstakes 
champion prize with his wonderful 
Shorthorn calf. This calf was bred 
and fed by Mr Leask, which is one of 
the features of the triumph that 


| should make the winner feel very 
| happy. 


THE FARMERS’ INSTITUTES 


The system of the farmers’ inst!- 
tutes in Ontario is essentially differ- 
ent in one respect from the system 
here. The institutes are independ- 
ent of each other, and their organiza- 
tion is permanent in character. Each 
county may have an institute, but a 
membership fee of 25 cents is 
charged. There can be no question 
but this leads the farmers te take a 
deeper interest in the work of the in- 
stitutes than if rb fee were required. 
The institutes are under the control of 
the director, and they are very large- 
ly held, as here, in the winter season. 
Very much attention is given to the 
holding of institutes for women, who 
are organized in almost every county 
in the province. I am told the mem- 
bership of the women’s institutes at 
present is more than 10,000. The 
meetings held are addressed mainly 
by women, and such subjects, of 
course, as pertain to domestic science 
are most in evidence, although the 





Nitrate of Soda 
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Standards 


Let me send you my new 1908 catalogue—free. 
Contains practical advice os aman florists 

market gardeners. Explains my new way 
ofseliiny; seeds—‘‘Stokes’ Standards’, selected 


























PERFECT POTATO 
LANTING 


from thousands of varieties, each the best in 


its class. Shows photographs of splendid 
cimens my seeds produce and give complete 


8 
dietios how to secure morethan an ordinary 


Id. 
“Stokes” Standard” 
Earlies t Pea 
ts the earliest wrinkled pe Pods almost 


twice the sizé of usual extr ny oa You should 
know about ft. 





peas. 


ly special 10c offer 
I will send my nbs ue free; or for xoc in stam 
you mention th co American Agriculturist—I wilt 
Send it to you with three ioc packets of seeds, one each 
pot ‘Bonny Best’ Early Tomatoes, "Stokes" Stand- 
Sweet Peas and ‘‘Stokes' Standard’ Nasturtiums, 
Hach unexcelled in its el clase. Write today. 


" STOKES’ SEED STORE 
SE Bent. J. 219 Market St., Philadelphia 








THE PERFECTION SPRAYER| 


: Sprays Fverything—trees, etc. Furnished 
} with Cart a yoon Somtbinca “hs hand eat horse power. 
‘Thomas Pe Peppier, 











ir, Hox 32 Mighistown, N.J | tion and impure food and drink. 


whole round of women’s work comes 
in occasionally for discussion. 
Ret lls ae 


Half Century Stone Drain 
FRANCIS SHEAFFER, PEREY COUNTY, 


PA 





Aly father’s first farm was on bot- 
tom land and needed drainage, but 
we had no stone. Later father bought 
another farm, with lots of stone on 
it. We used the stone on this farm 
to make drains on the other. This 
was in 1855, and by 1861 we had used 
all the stone, so there was none idle 
on the farm. My younger brother 
and two farm hands drew the stone 
and I built the drain. The _ stones 
would be thrown along the edge, and 
I would place them to form the arch 
in the bottom, after which the loose 
stone was thrown in. A man followed 
| with a heavy hammer to break the 
top ones. 

Our capacity was 20 four-horse 
loads a day. Everything was kept 
| cleaned up as we moved along. Last 
| summer I went to see the place, 
| which is now owned by my brother. 
The drain is still doing good work, 
even after these 52 years of service. 
It is 8 rods long, and the field has 
, been devoted to a corn and ; wheat 
| rotation during this.time. 
~ 


Fertilizers for Onions—An extensive 
onion grower in Hardin county, 0, 
states that he has obtained the best 
; results with a fertilizer containing 
8% nitrogen, 25% availiable phosphoric 
| acid and 1 to 2% potash. White 
Southport and Red and Yellow Globe 
are considered as the best varieties 
for commercial eaqpens in that sec- 
tion. 














Disease Dreaders always find what 
they look for. With their fowls they 
look for symptoms, forgetting that 
| these symptoms would never appear 
if their cause was not present. 
great majority of poultry ills are 
caused by neglect, filth, bad ventila- 


The* 











Manures and Fertilizers 
Method of Applying Lime to Land 


There is probably considerable 
energy wasted and money lost in the 
manner in which lime is applied. H. 
J. Patterson, director of the Mary- 
land .experiment station, says it 
should be remembered that the tend- 
ency of lime is downward in the soil, 
so it should always be applied at the 
surface and never plowed under. It 
should be remembered that the lime, 
when in its caustic or quick state, 
has the most power in producing 
chemical and physical changes in the 
soil. For this reason the aim should 
be to get the lime into. the soil in its 
active state, and have it thoroughly 
incorporated before it has had’ a 
chance to lose any of its active prin- 
ciples. 

With this idea in mind, lime should 
be slaked by means of water, and 
as soon as in a powdery state, be 
spread over the land and at once har- 
rowed in, to incorporate it thorough- 
ly in the soil. Lime'should net be 
allowed to air-slake, as by so doing 
it absorbs considerable carbonic acid 





-from the air and some of it is 


changed back to the carbonate, the 
chemical form in which it existed be- 
fore burning, and consequently some 
of that which was paid for in burn- 
ing is lost. Lime put in small or 
large piles to slake should be covered 
with earth to keep it out of contact 
with the air while slaking, and as 
soon as it has come to a powdery 
condition, it should be spread on the 
land and harrowed in. 

It will generally be found more 
economical to haul water to apply 
to the lime and slake it at once 
rather than cover with earth. Slaking 
with water should be a more eco- 
nomical method than to lose part of 
the value of the lime through air- 
slaking. When it can be avoided do 
not apply lime on top of the land 
with the idea that the rains will dis- 
solve it and carry’it into the soil, 
for in the first place the rains may 
not come until after some lapse of 
time and much of the lime will have 
returned to the carbonate; and in the 
second place, it takes 700 pounds wa- 
ter to dissolve one pound lime, and 
that amount of rain could not be de- 
pended upon. 

Recently lime has been put on the 
market in a powdered caustic state, 
so that it can be applied to the land 
with a grain drill or lime spreader or 
by most manure spreaders, and get it 
thoroughly incorporated with the soil 
while it is still in the quick state, 
which, theoretically, should be the 
best way. This kind of lime also af- 
fords an opportunity to apply small 
quantities and get it more evenly dis- 
tributed than is possible with a 
shovel. 

The lime spreaders or the lime at- 
tachments which come with nmicst 
manure spreaders will be found very 
valuable for spreading slaked lime 
and particularly so when only small 
quantities are to be used to the acre. 
The system of putting lime in small 
piles of one bushel and ™% bushel all 
over the field and allowing it to slake 
before spréading is not to be recom- 
mended, as it usually will be found 
not to be the easiest and most eco- 
nomical meang of application. When 
lime is applied in this way care 
should be taken never to allow it to 
lie until it becomes mucked or to 
spread it when it is wet. 

Feed Your Feed 
mill feed. 





Mill to mill your 





BUSINESS NOTICE 





For the Land’s-Sake—use Bowker’s 
fertilizers; they enrich the «arth and 
those who till it. 






















Plant Wood's 
Garden Seeds 


FOR SUPERIOR VEGE.- 
TABLES & FLOWERS. 


Our business, both in Garden 
an@ Farm Seeds, is one of the 
largest in this country, & result 
due to the fact that 


Quality is always our 
first consideration. 


We are headquarters for 


Grass and Clover Seeds, Seed 
Oats, Seed Potatoes, Cow 
Peas, Soja Beans and 
other Farm Seeds. 


Wood's Descriptive Catalogue 
is the best and most practical ofseed 
pane ge An up-to-date and re- 
comes authorit on all Garden 
Farm crops. talogue mailed 
free on request. Write for it. 


SEEDSMEN, - Richmond, Va 


COMMERCIAL 
Potato Stocks Being Whittled Down 


The movement of* potatoes from 
country districts in the heavy produ- 
cing sections of the northwest is nor- 
mal. At the same time fairly liberal 
reserves from the latest crop are still 
held, but the imipression among Chi- 
cago dealers is that these will be han- 
died in a conservative manner. Late 
January brought a market price in 
Chicago of 60 cents a bushel for 
sound sto¢ek in carlots on track, this 
for good Michigan and Wisconsin po- 
tatoes, 

A leading western dealer believes 
that prices are rather high from the 
standpoint of quick consumption of 








potatoes. He calls attention to the 


| fact that in potatoes, as well as in 


other lines of produce, it is easily pos- 
sible to hold up the market to such a 
level that it will check what may be 
called popular consumption, even in 
so staple a crop as potatoes. Stock is 
keeping well in warehouses and the 
winter hasbeen favorable for move- 
ment of cars without freezing. 
CONDITIONS HERE IN THE EST 


The big Atlantic coast markets are 
ruling firm. In New England pre- 











A TALK ABOUT SEEDS 


VERY sensible man wants the very best 
seeds he can buy but does not want to pay 
more than is necessary for them. Thatis 

where comein. We raise seeds on our own 
farm { acres), and sell them direct to farmers 
and gardeners at prices as low as other dealers 
would have to pay for seeds of equal quality— 
if they could get them, which is doubtful. ve 
find it almost impossible obtain from other 
dealers as good seeds as we raise ourselves. 
Another point—Our seeds are all tested and 
the number of seeds out of 100 that grow is 
marked on each package or label so those who 
buy our seeds can tell just how thick to sow 
them to insure a good stand of plants. This is 
an advantage no other seedsman gives you. 


We raise all kinds of Vegetable Seeds, Corn, 
its, Etc., of the most improved varieties and 
choice Seed Potatoes. 


You can raise better crops than ever before 
by using 


Harris’ Seeds 


Catalogue Free. Send us your address to- 
day before you forget it. 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., COLDWATER, N. Y. 











You Need Our Catalogue 


Whether you intend to sow for pleas- 
ure or for profit. 

The CULTURAL DIRECTIONS 
will be found invaluable. 

Our 107th successive annual edition is 
ready for mailing. Send for acopy now. 


WE MAIL IT FREE 


J. M. THORBURN & CO. 
33 Barclay St. Thro’ to 38 Park Place 
NEW YORK 














FIFTY.MILLIONS OF 


50 wondertal bargain lots for 1908, Pouality 
the highest, prices the a of all, 61.00 
to 810.00 per 109 prepaid. Pedigreed 

but NURSERY GROWN AND 


not wild, 

GUARANTEED. Also full line Fruit 
Forest, Shede, Ornamental Trees and 
Shrubs. Get my Free Catalog and Bar- 
gain Sheet Don’t buy_till you've seen 


it. A beautiful Red Cedar Tree 










ith every order. 
D. Hilt, Evergreen Specialist. 








vailing prices are 80 to 90 cents per 
bushel, New York is receiving mod- 
erate quantities of. Michigan tubers, 
paying $2.15 to $2.25 per sack of 180 
pounds. Some Michigan potatoes are 
| coming Jere in 150-pound sacks, but 
are not selling well, as the trade seems 
prejudiced against containers of this 
size. Long Island farmers are get- 
ting 90 cents per bushel f o b for 
choice potatoes, and stocks are re- 
ported to be showing material reduc- 
tions. 

Recently a small consignment of 
German potatoes arrived at New York 
and realized $2.30 to $2.35 per bag. 
| The duty was 70 cents per bag, and 
|} ocean freights and commissions 
amounted to several cents additional, 
hence these tubers did not show good 
profits. Some eastern dealers who 
have just returned from the United 
Kingdom say that supplies of potatoes 
there are not liberal, and prices are 
comparatively high. It is claimed 
that British tubers cannot be landed 
in New York this season and sell 
profitably at prices under $3 p bbl. 








Eastern Grape Movement—During 
the season of 1907 the grape crop in 
the Chautauqua-Erie belt of New 
York.and Pennsylvania aggregated 
5186 cars. This included the equiva- 


lent of 945 cars made into wine and 
grape juice. The value of the crop 
exceeded $2,400,000. Nearly  two- 


thirds of the output was sold in eight- 
pound baskets, and the remainder in 
bulk. No 1 stock made average re- 
turns of about 19 cents per basket. 
Sales of bulk grapes No 1 were right 
at $34 p ton. 








Leather Industry Requirements— 
According te figures put forth by the 
United States forest service, no other 
nation produces as much tanned, cur- 
ried and finished leather as the Unit- 
ed States, this nation yielding over 
one-fourth of the world’s supply. To 
tan this enormous quantity of leather 
required last year more than’ 1,250,000 
cords Of tan bark and upward of 
650,000 barrels tanning extract. Fully 
65% of the tan bark consumed comes 
from hemlock and most of the re- 
mainder from oak. Some chestnut is 
used. Of the extract the larger part 


| is secured from chestnut and small 
| quantities from the roots of the pal- 
| metto. 





Still Dallying with Silkk Culture— 
For years the successful development 
of silk culture in the United States 
has long been a dream of the more 
optimistic. Although many engaged 
in the work of raising the worms quit 


| dissatisfied, the United States depart- 
|} ment of agriculture is not giving up 


AGRICULTURE 


hope of eventually putting the indus-' 








try on a firm basis. During the last 
fiscal year 85 ounces of tested eggs 
were imported from Italy and nearly 
350 persons throughout the country 
received these for experimental work. 
In addition several thousand white 
mulberry seedlings were also distrib- 
uted. Cocoons were purchased from 
United States growers at prices rang- 
ing from 90 cents to $1.15 per dry 
pound, and these were reeled by de- 
partment employees. Some of the 
silk reeled by hand was sold as high 
as $4 per pound. 


Cabbage Prices Low—Reports from 
principal cabbage producing sections 
of Wisconsin are to the effect that 
trade has proved quiet during recent 
weeks. Some Danish seed cabbage 
bought early in the season at $8 to 
$9 per ton has since been sold at a 
loss. Recently prices have hardened 
to some extent, and growers and 
dealers alike are hopeful of better 
things during February. The new 
cabbage crop of the south should not 
begin to cut much of a figure in 
northern markets until well along in 
March. Reports from some produc- 
ing counties of the Empire state say 
that late sales of cabbage have been 
made around $6.50 to $7 per tonfob. 





Record-Breaking Trade — During 
the calendar year 1907 the aggregate 
value of the foreign commerce of the 
United States exceeded $3,300,000,000, 
the greatest on record. Imports were 
$1,423,000,000, exports $1,923,000,000, 
leaving a trade balance in 
this country of $500,000,000, certain- 
ly a‘good showing. In the past five 
years the foreign trade of the United 
States has shown a gain of $1,000,- 
000,000, and the balance of trade in 
favor of this country has enlarged a 
little. 





In Growing Vegetables I have tried 
almost every known fertilizer and find 
that for all purposes there is. nothing 
as good as well rotted stable’ manure, 


However, we have had good success 
with, and are at present using, pul- 
verized sheep manure, which we 
brought from Chicago, costing about 
1% cents a pound wholesale. We use 
it in our greenhouses with slaked lime 
and get very good results, but we are 
obliged to be very careful with it, 


as- there is danger of overdoing the 
matter and injuring the crop.—[J. Cc 
Howard, Monroe County, N Y, 


Dibble’s Seed Potatoes 








All the standard kinds, Six Weeks, Ohios, 
— Crop, Bovee, Fortune, Northers, Quee ns, 
ose Hebrons, Cobblers, Mountains,’ Maines, 
Carmans, Raleighs, Giants and many others, 


also our four new potatoes that are 
the best yielders out of over a thousand varie- 
ties tested, but are pronounced absolutely 


Blight-Proof 


by several hundred of our customers who have 
grown them during the last three years. 
Illustrated catalog fully desc ribing our North- 
ern grown Seed Potatoes, Oats, Corn, Clover and 
Grass Seeds and containing te stimonial letters 
from scores of our satisfied customers sent FREE. 


Edward F. Dibble, Seedgrower 
Box Cc. Honeoye Falis, N. Y 





Take no chances on the Bj 
stock yon plant. sheneans aan choles 
great crops 
rich from 


NURSERIES 


SAFE DELIVERY TO ALL POINTS 
AND SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


During two generations of our success- 
ful experience our stock was never 80 
large, never'so improved, never so per- 
fect in every respect, as itis | a eogees. 

Millions of Apple, Peach, Pe: 
and Cherry Trees; Strawberries, “Geanene 
and Ornamentals. 

Send for Free Catalog, Mus 
scribing and pricing the finest v: 
in eve p— and our own 


Investicnte Our Offerings Before 
Buying. 


Harrison’s Nurseries 
Box 19. 
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Save Time—Save Yourself and 
Horses Work—Save Repairs, 
Trouble, Money. These are the 
things you can do, as thousands 

of other farmers are doing, by 
using the guaranteed 


ing °° 

Crusher and Leveler 
Trev Aus FREE 

We want you to hat a fine, smooth seed 
bed it Sap under all conditions: 
How ‘A 16 knives cut to the u: 
chopping the buried ood 0 =] trash 
dragging it to the su 


Our Free Book 


contains valuable articles by high au’ 

on the ration of seed Also tells 

about the “Acme.” Send posta} for it today. 
Duane H. Nash, Inc., 

Box 22, Millington, N. & 














much desired by every 
ee thi ou’re sure 
to get in [ron we F Imple- 


fave be For over 70 years td 
ive been recognized the le. 
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WON 
305 Factory St., 


to 
Retail price only $5.00. Write at once for 


DER PLOW COMPANY, 
St. Clair, Mion. 





Copyright, 1968, by Orange Juda Company 
Trademark Registered 

Entered at Postoffice as second-class mail matter 
IBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a 
PR Fifty cents for six moni if not paid in 
advance, 60 per year. (A year’s subscription 

free for a club of two new subscribers.) Subscrip- 
tions can commence at any time during the year. 
Specimen $07 free. Canadian subscriptions §$1,50 

per year, $2, or 8s 4d per year, postpaid 
REN EWALS— he date opposite. your name on 
your paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your 
subscription is paid. Thus, Feb08 shows that pay- 
ment has been received up to February 1, 1908, 
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sent in. Mar08 to March 1, 1908, and so on: When 
payment is made the date, which answers for a 


—s will be ch ngly. 
NONTINGANCES Following The general de- 
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this ‘journal to ‘responsible subscribers, who may 
find ‘it inconvenient to renew at_expiration, for a 
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om wy advertisers, To take advantage of this 
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This Week Tuesday, January 28 


was the first anniversary of our fire. 
We celebrated by turning the heat 
throughout our new Orange Judd 
building. All our readers will be de- 
lighted to know that this vast build- 
ing enterprise reached its first birth- 
day without a mortgage. Today it 
does not owe a dollar to any bank, 
trust company or trust. This magnif- 
icent result is due to the enthusiastic 
support and co-operation of our sub- 
scribers and advertisers. 

Of course, it will require much 
more capital to complete all the in- 
side work on our noble structure. 
‘The six great elevators for passen- 
gers and freight will cost upward of 
$50;000, just for one interior item. 
For this monument to American agri- 
culture; it must always be remem- 
bered, is one of the world’s gigantic 
buildings hardly excelled in floor area 
even by the 47-story Singer building 
in New York. Then we need a lot 
of machinery to replace that burned. 

So we can again urge all our 
friends to benefit themselves and in- 
<lividually help “the old reliable 
American Agriculturist’” by doing one 
or all of these things: 

Send us $1 for American Agricultur- 
fist one year, including Year Book, 
either as a new subscription or a re- 
mewal for one year from the date to 
which now paid, no matter what that 
[da te is. 

Retter yet, send us $5 for eight 
ears, including Year Book, if your 
order reaches, us this month. 

' §till better, send $15 for one 10% 
Orange Judd _ Building certificate, 
which brings you the American Agri- 
culturist free as long as you live, also 
. simple and compound interest, a prof- 


EDITORIAL 


it-sharing bonus, with principal “= 
all accumulative earnings beck 
full to your estate at death; or Pics 
principal back any time you need it, 
less $2 for ensuing subscription. 

Our special service by mail or wire 
free to each holder of an Orange 
Judd certificate. If you wish to in- 
vest more money safely and _ prof- 
itably, we issue Junior certificates in 
any sum from $5 to $95, interest pay- 
able yearly, or Phelps building cer- 
tificates in sums of $100 _or more, 
interest payable semi-yearly. Full 
particulars upon all these matters 
upon request. 

One of the most successful farm- 
ers in Pennsylvania writes truly: 

“We farmers own a large share in 
American Agriculturist, the balance is 
owned by its editor and his co-work- 
ers, who with their predecessors have 
proven true to agriculture ever since 
1842. It is satisfying to realize that 
this great institution, with its new 
equipment and great building, will 
be able to do even more for our 
American farmers in future than your 
glorious work in the past.” 

Such confidence inspires your edi- 
tor and his helpers to unlimited en- 
deavor. The plan truth is, that if all 
good farmers will subscribe for and 
work with American Agriculturist, 
there is no end to what together may 
be accomplished for the benefit of 
each and for the common good. 

To enable you to develop now latent 
abilities, to use your hitherto unsus- 
pected powers, to the end that you 
may not only. make more money but 
be a better farmer, a finer citizen and 
enjoy a larger life—these are some of 
the objects of our co-operation. 


To Save 100 Million Dollars 


To call a halt on the barge canal 
fiasco is still possible. Two years age 
the people of New York state; by a 
small majority, authorized the ex- 
penditure of 101 million dollars for 
the enlargement of Erie canal. The 
majority against this colossal error 
was overwhelming, except around 
Buffalo and New York city. These 
two cities expected to profit by the 
barge canal, and; therefore, voted in 
favor of it by a sufficient number to 
override the verdict of the people 
of all the rest of the state. Farmers 
were almost unanimously opposed to 
this colossal error, the demerits of 
which were fully set forth at the time 
by American Agriculturist. 

Now the state superintendent of 
public works, Mr Stevens, who has 
charge of this undertaking, unites 
with many others in admitting that it 
is all an egregious mistake. Mr 
Stevens and other engineers, as well 
as the public generatly and transpor- 
tation interests in particular, are now 
almost a unit in recognizing the folly 
of throwing away 100 millions on a 
barge canal, which would be so anti- 
finished as to be almost worthless. Ex- 
quated and inadequate ere it was 
pert-opinion now recognizes the cor- 
rectness of the position long ago 
taken by American Agriculturist. 

What is needed is a deep waterway 
from the great lakes to the Atlantic, 
so that ships could go right through 
from the lakes to the coast without 
breaking bulk. Of course, the fed- 
eral government should control and 
largely pay for such an enterprise, 
but the state of New York might well 
invest its millions in such a useful 
waterway, instead of wasting the 
tax payers’ money in a useless ditch. 

The barge canal scheme is worse 
than a failure. There is no market 
for barge canal bonds. A relatively 
small sum has as yet been expended. 
There is still time for the le~islature 
of the state of New York to take 
such action as will hold up the barge 
canal folly until the whole matter 
can be again referred to the People. 
In the light of present knowledge 
about deep waterways, it is a fore- 
gone conclusion that the people in 
and around Buffalo and New York 
city would join with voters through- 





out the Empire state in rescinding 
the authorization for a barge canal, 
and substituting therefor a princely 
contribution toward a deep water- 
way from the lakes to the Atlantic. 





The latest word from the Blue 
Grass state indicates further outlawry 
in certain tobacco growing sections, 
dynamite beipg the agent that is dis- 
placing the torch, It is certainly a 
matter of regret that a small but vio- 
lent element in Kentucky is giving 
the commonwealth such a bad name 
among the sisterhood’ of states. All 
right-minded citizens should uphold 
the governor in his effort to maintain 
order, and punish those who go be- 
yond the limits of good citizenship. 
Officials of the Dark tobacco plant- 
ers’ association discountenance suc 
things as have taken place in Ken- 
tucky during recent months. It would 
be a good thing for the association 
to again reassert its stand for the 
upholding of the law. 





It is easily possible that permanent 
benefit may follow the formation of 
the -international institute of agricul- 
ture. Plans for what may be consid- 
ered its initial meeting, to be held at 
at Rome, Italy, late in April, are be- 
ing perfected. The main work of the 
institute will be divided into two sec- 
tions, one to handle the summary 
showing tthe world’s crops of grain, 
together with current prices; the oth- 
er to deal largely with the important 
question of co-operation. In the first 
division David Lubin, the well-known 
Ameriean expert in matters of inter- 
national movement of farm products, 
is largely interested. In the second 
division Luigi Lazzatti, an Italian 
economist, is the leader. The first 
assembly will concern itself with 
plans as outlined at the time this gov- 
ernment was asked to co-operate. It 
is too early to report definitely what 
may be done, although some large 
plans are said to be under way. These 
in brief.include the thought of fixing 
in a tentative way some world center 
from which to base logically a world 
price of a commodity, as wheat, for 
example; this something as Green- 
wich is regarded the cente. for 
time. The bearing this will have on 
prices for farm products is, of course, 
somewhat in the air. For, after all, 
the law of supply and demand must 
eventually fix the selling price of any 
commodity. There are always two 
factors at least to be dealt with: Quo- 
tation of a product at a given place, 
and the cost of carriage to the world’s 
market center added to determine 
equity in price. At present the pub- 
lic has only partial information as to 
these factors. There is no way to 
determine whether a price quoted at 
a given market bears an equitable 
relation to the world priee. Farmers 
who study this proposition carefully 
can realize more fully the need there 
is for an international institute of ag- 
riculture to throw light upon these 
important subjects. As it is an im- 
possibility for any one nation to do 
this work alone it- must be one of co- 
operation and unity of purpose. 

A hen’s cackle is a musical ad- 
vertisement enjoyed by every farmer 
and his family. All know what it 
means. It signifies the production of 
a marketable commodity. Our ad- 
vertisers are proclaiming as lustily 
as a whole barnyard. They have a 
great variety of useful articles for 
sale and they want everyone to know 
about it. Our subscribers are fully 
protected in their dealings with *these 
departments by the guarantee print- 
ed on this page. 





i 


For the best article on methods of 
feeding sheep during February and 
March we will pay a cash prige of $5. 
The article must contain personal 
experiences and should not be over 
1200 words. . All articles in this con- 
test must be in our hands on or be- 
fore April 1, 





, 


I am not a very good hand at writ- 
ing articles, but I can grow swine. I 
kifled three recently that dressed 
1295 pounds. Five out of one pen 
tipped the scales at 2150, pounds. 
They were a cross between Poland- 
China and Berkshire.—| Norman Shal- 
lenberger, Penasylvania. > 


If a man once plants the Captain 
Ead-peach he will never plant anoth- 
er Elberta. The latter is large, but its 
quality is not first class, while the 
former is more uniform in size .and 
of superior quality. It will produce an 
enormous crop of uniform peaches, so 
one may pick 100 baskets and hardly 
make a selection of which one is the 
nicest. Whenever I have sold the Cap- 
tain Ead’s my customers want it again. 
It is a yellow peach.—[Dr J. H. Funk, 
Berks County, Pa. 


For nearly two years we have used 
a steel range bought direct from the 
factory for $31.50 delivered here. We 
had previously used other kitchen 
stoves, but this one excels as a fuel 
saver, and also in the. first cost of 
about $15 or $18. We often cook our 
midday meal in the winter with coal 


that was put on the fire the night ~ 


previous, for our range works as well 
as a self-feeder parlor stove. It has 
proved to be fully up to the manu-. 
facturer’s guarantee, and if we were 
in need of another would buy one of 
the same make—[W. D. W. Steers, 
Schenectady County, N Y. 


Many farmers are of the opinion 
that there is no way to hatch chicks 
like the old way of setting the eggs 
under a hen, but I believe the day is 
at hand when farmers will all hatch 
chicks by incubators. Chicks must 
be hatched early if—one wants eggs 
in the late fall and early winter when 
the price is up, and often the hens 
will not hatch for us so we must 
come-up to incubators. 
point in favor is the busy spring 
farmer can hatch his chicks before 
the rush of spring work begins. 
[Joseph A. Burkhart, Washington 
County, Md. 


The meat scare caused by the Chi- 
cago exposures led thinking people 
to turn to other palatable food possi- 
bilities and apples, either baked or 
cooked in water in a closed kettle, 
have been the principal article of 
breakfast in some families. They are 
eaten with sugar and cream, three or 
four making a substantial meal when 
eaten with dry, hot toast, butter and 
coffee. Such a meal costs in the city 
not. more than 9 cents and in the 
country less than 5 cents per capita. 
It has been found that such a break- 
fast is as nourishing and lasting as 
pancakes or cereajs, or eggs and po- 
tato,-[L. B. Pierce, Summit County, O. 


The grinding mill is like many 
other things the farmer with limited 
means usually gets diong without; 
but when he buys one he wonders 
how he ever did without it. The mill 
I have cost $67, freight included. It 
is run with a gasoline engine, and 
will grind from ten to 15 bushels of 
grain an hour. I have a small dairy 
of a dozen cows, and some young 
stock to which I feed 500 to 600 bush- 
els of grain annually. The mill saves 
a great deal of.work and time in 
hauling the grain to the mill two 
miles away and back, so IT figure that 
the time saved, and the convenience 
in being able to grind whenever I 
wish, have warranted me in buying 
the outfit. I could no more get along 
without it now than without a wagon. 
It is so strongly built that. it can 
hardly get out of repair.—[W. S&S. 
Froman, Preston County; W Va. 
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Progress of Hughes Movement 


The political atmosphere in New 
ork appears to be clearing. A New 
York county~republican committee, of 
which Congressman Parsons is chair- 
man, has been controlled by the 
friends of Pres Roosevelt. Several 
attempts were made to secure an in- 


dorsement of Gov Hughes for the 
presidency from this committee, but 
they were sidetracked. Finally, Sec 


Tait sent a letter to Mr Parsons tell- 
ing him that he did not wish to have 
his friends oppose any candidate for 
the republican nomination for the 
presidency in the state of such can- 
didate. In New York he does not 
want to have any fight made in his 
behalf against the indorsement of 
Gov Hughes. Parsons immediately 
came out for Hughes and there now 
seems to be .no doubt that a solid 
Hughes delegation will represent New 
York in the national convention. 

Gov Hughes has shown his good 
@ense in a reply recently made to crit- 
icism from the brotherhood of loco- 
motive firemen. This organization 
found fault with him because he had 
mo representative of organized labor 
@n the public service commissions. He 
explains that this commission is in- 
tended to represent the interest of all 
the people, and no special interest. It 
does not represent the railroads, nei- 
ther does it represent union labor, but 
it is intended to represent the people 
at large and to protect and conserve 
their interests, which includes the in- 
terests of labor and capital as well as 
those who ride upon the trains. The 
®rotherhood of firemen say that the 
governor’s explanation is very unsat- 
asfactory. 





Harvester Trust Fined 





The International harvester com- 
pany, otherwise known as the Har- 
wester trust, has been fined $12,600 
by Judge Dana; in the Shawnee dis- 


trict court at Topeka, Kam. The 
company was convicted of violating 
the Kansas anti-trust law. It was.al- 


leged that implement dealers in To- 
peka had to sign a contract with the 
company to handle no other harvest- 
ang machinery save that made by the 
Gnternational and the schedule of 
prices was not to be violated. The 
conviction was almost entirely upon 
evidence admitted of a statement 
made by Cyrus McCormick, president 
of the trust, at a meeting of imple- 
ment dealers in Kansas City, when 
he told of the formation of the com- 
pany and its purposes. 


Hyde Offers to Settle 








The Equitable life insurance society 
of New York has received an offer 
from James Hazen Hyde, former vice- 
president, for an amicable settlement. 
Several suits are pending in the courts 
involying large sums of money and 
covering alleged official irregularities 
while Mr Hyde was in office. The of- 
fer made by Mr Hyde includes the 
payment to th itable of between 
$1,000,000 and Ri in cash and 
through the release of obligations be- 
tween the Equitable and the Hyde 
crowd. Al) this is conditional to the 
Mischarge of Mr Hyde from all obli- 
gations said to be due the assurance 
society and the agreement of the 
state attorney-general to proceed no 
further with any criminal action 
against Mr Hyde and his associates. 

It is said that among the things Mr 
Hyde is willing to do is to sell to the 
Equitable at a price fixed by apprais- 
ers his stock control of the Mercan- 
tile safe deposit company, which is 
@ lease at an exceedingly high rate 
of the ground floor of the Equitable 
building; the lease has 198 years to 
run; the stock of the Missouri safe 
deposit company sold by Hyde to the 
Equitable at a high price to be ap- 
praised and any difference between 
the price paid and its appraised value 
to be made up by Mr Hyde; the Tur- 





FROM. FAR’ 


ner loan amounting to about $700, 
000 to be paid by the 

Hyde's father, former president of the 
Equitable was one of the guarantors 
and Hyde would, it is said, act in his 
place. This Turner loan was the orig- 
inal “yellow dog” fund of the Equit- 
able used in influencing the legisla- 
tion. 

The surrender of all claims for 
pensions by the Hyde family after the 
death of the elder Hyde is also said 
to be offered. His widow was given 
a pension of $25, a year by the 
Equitable, although she was wealthy. 
Paul Morton, who is now president, 
stopped the pension, though there is 
question as to the legality of his ac- 
tion. The payment to the Equitable 
by Mr Hyde of over $60,000, repre- 
senting profits of syndicate transits 
while he controlled the society, is an- 
other item. 

This offer is under consideration by 
the officials of the society and Attor- 
ney-Gen Jackson. Hyde is~— living 
in France now, and it is said does 
not intend to return to the United 
States to live. 


Acre Clubs in Oklahoma 


Farmers in Oklahoma have begun 
the formation of acre clubs. Each 
member takes one acre of land for 
an experimental crop, giving a very 
fuil report to his neighbors at the end 
of the season as to the success in 
growth, the method used, mistakes 
discovered, and the pecuniary results. 
It is said that the capacities of the 
rich soil of Oklahoma have never 
been fully tested and the task of find- 
ing out which crops yield the largest 
returns may well be worked out by 
co-operation. 
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Wetmore Re-elected to Senate 


Rhode Island’s vacancy in the 
United States senate has at last been 
filled by the re-election of George P. 
Wetmore, whose last term expired last 
March. The last legislature was 
deadlocked, with the candidates, Wet- 
more and Col Samuel P. Colt, repub- 
licans, and Col Robert H. I. Goddard, 
independent, supported by the dem- 
ocrats. The withdrawal of Colt was 
followed by a republican agreement 
on Wetmore. The vote stood Wet- 
more 60, Goddard 36. and Colt five. 


Mrs Eddy Moves to Brookline 
The head of the Christian Science 
church, Mrs Mary Baker G. Eddy, 
has moved from Pleasant View, her 














home at Concord, N H, to a new 
house im the fashionable Chestnut 
Hill section of Brookline. She had 
lived in Concord 19 years. The jour- 


ney was guarded by great secrecy, 
and the special train which conveyed 
Mrs Eddy was preceded by a pilot 
engine and followed by still another 
engine, to prevent any possible col- 
lision. A guard of six armed men 
surround the new Brookline house 
day and night. 


—. 


News in Brief 


A deadlock resulted in the Ken- 
tucky legislature over the election of 
a United States senator. For a num- 
ber of ballots the vote was ex-Gov 
Beckham, democrat, 62; ex-Gov 
Bradley, republican, 60; scattering, 
6. Seventy votes are necessary for a 
choice. Six democrats refused to 
vote for Beckham, although he was 
the choice of the state primaries. 
Many believe that the Beckham 
regime is responsible for the present 





state of lawlessness in Kentucky, 
which includes the raids of night 
riders in the tobacco belt. Bryan ad- 
dressed the legislature, urging the 


democrats to all vote for Beckham. 


Portland, Me, has suffered two se- 
sious fires within a week of each 


| had ruined the child’s stomach 


AND NEAR 


cestry, and spent most of her life in 
Great Britain. She was 68 years 
old. *She died in poverty. Among 
her stories were Strathmore, Under 
Two Flags and Wanda. Her writings 
also included A Dog of Flanders, Two 
Little Wooden Shoes and The Silver 
Christ. 








The spread of the prohibition move- | 
ment in Missouri has been thorough 
in the southern part of that state 


Every distillery except one in 18 
counties has been forced out of 
business. The one distillery running 


is in Verona, Lawrence county. For- 
merly there were 18 distilleries in 
that part of the state. In the same 


territory there have been 70 saloons 
forced out of business. 
The president has ordered Gov | 


Magoon to come to Washington from 
Cuba between February 1 
discuss important matters concern- 
ing the government of the island. 
During his absence of not more than | 
a month Gen Barry will act as pro- | 
visional gevernor. 

The Pennsylvania supreme 
divided four to three, has decided 
that the 2-cent railroad law passed 
by the last legislature is unconstitu- 


and 8 to 


court, 





tional. The principal reason given is 
that the court considers it confis- 
catory. 

The Mississippi legislature has 
elected Congressman John Sharp 


Williams United States senator to suc- 
ceed.Senator Money, whose term ex- 
pires March 4, 1911. 





Gov Harris of Ohio wants another 
term. Friends of Congressman Nich- 
olas Longworth are also urging his 
name for the republican nomination. 





The trial of the defendants in 
Pennsylvania capitol graft cases 
begun at Harrisburg. 


the 
has 


Morris K. Jesup, retired banker and 
philanthropist, has died at New York, 
aged 77. 


CUBS’ FOOD 
They Thrive on Grape-Nuts 














La Crosse, Wis. 














‘Healthy babies don’t cry, and the 
well-nourished baby that is fed on | 
Grape-Nuts is never a crying baby. | 
Many babies who cannot take any 
other food relish the perfect food, 
Grape-Nuts, and get well. 

“My little baby was given up by 
three doctors who said that the con- 
densed milk on which I had fed her 
One 
of the doctors told me that the only 
thing to do would be to try Grape- 
Nuts, so I got some and prepared it 
as follows: I soaked 1% tablespoon- 
fuls in one pint of cold water for 
half an hour, then I strained off the 
liquid and mixed 12 teaspoonfuls of 
this strained Grape-Nuts juice with 
six teaspoonfuls of rich milk, put in | 
a pinch of salt and a little sugar 





warmed it and gave it to baby every | 


two hours. 

“In this simple, easy way 
baby’s life and have built her up to a | 
strong, healthy child, rosy and | 
laughing. The food must certainly | 
be perfect to have such a wonderful 
effect as this. I can truthfully say I | 
think it is the best food in the world 
to raise delicate babies on and is also | 
a delicious, healthful food for grown- 
ups, as we have discovered in our 
family.” 

Grape-Nuts is equally 
the strong, healthy man 
It stands for the true theory of 
health. “There’s a Reason.” Read 
the “Road to Wellville” in pkgs. 


I saved | 


valuable to 
or woman. 








other. The first destroyed the city 
hall, at a loss of $1,000,000; the sec- | 
ond destroyed some mercantile estab- | 
lishments on Middle street, including | 
the Milliken-Cousens & Co, wholesale | 
dry goods house. The loss in the lat- | 
ter fire was $900,000. 





The well-known novelist who wrote 
under the name of “Ouida” has died 
in Italy. Her real name was uise 
de la Ramee. She was French by an- 
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sprouts, cottonseed meal and corn 

New York Edition meal, -.Of ag mixture they are fed 

according to flow of milk, but’ not 

Agriculture never occupied a larger ...r eight pounds a day to ‘the best 

place in New York than today, nor j»j}kers. 

was this ever more deserved. To 2 

further the upbuilding of farm in- farmer's Criticism — One of the 

terests in the Empire state and help oldest and most substantial readers 

farmers in every way possible, of american Agriculturist was in our 

American Agriculturist plans this. office a few days ago. Referring to 











AMONG THE FARMERS 


as well be thrown away. The work 
for some time has been driven more 
into politics than into anything of 
practical benefit to farmers and fruit 
growers. With large interests repre- 
sented in fruit growing, farmers 
should get together and protect them- 
selves. American Agriculturist in- 
vites a general discussion.on the sub- 
ject, and would be glad to hear from 
those who are interested, with any 
suggestions that may tend to improve 
conditions. This is a live topic, and 
should be freely discussed. 


Fowlerville, Livingston Co — Hay 
that brought $16 p ton last month is 
only bringing $14 this time. Butter 
is worth 28c p lb, eggs bring 30c p 
doz. Potatoes worth 60c p bu. New 
milk cows are scarce at $40 to $60. 
Wheat is worth $1 p bu. 


Ellenburg Center, Clinton Co—Po- 
tatoes are being hauled, as the roads 
are good. Price 55c p bu, oats 60c, mill 
feed $1.65, bran 1.60. Feed is quite 
searce and high and about half the 
usual quantity is being fed. Horses 
are in very poor condition, owing to 
short feed. Most of our butter fac- 
tories are co-operative now, and only 
one in town is owned by private 
parties. 


Canandaigua, Ontario Co—Ne ice 


has yet been harvested. Fields and 
meadows are bare, as we have had 
but little snow. Corn was of very 
poor quality last year and has molded 
badly. Seed corn scarce and high. 
Cabbage is not paying well and many 
will not raise any next year. Pota- 
toes 60c p bu. Fat lambs being sold 
at 7c’ p Ib. 


Nicholsville, St Lawrence Co—We 
have some heavy snows and roads 
have been in very bad condition. 
Farmers are mostly through hauling 
and are now feeding stock. Fodder 
high, hay $20 p ton, straw $10, bran 
$30. Dec milk brought $1.33 p 100 


ONTARIO 


Utica, Licking Co—Live stock is 
doing well, with plenty of feed. 
Wheat is quite small for the time of 
year. Most of the corn crop is in the 
erib, much of it of poor. quality. 
There will be about the usual acreage 
ef corn next year. Oats 50c p bu, 
wheat 90c, corn 50c, hay $9 to $12 p 
ton, egzs 20c p doz, butter 20c p Ib. 


Country Produce Markets 


NEW YORK — At Buffalo, cmy 
print butter 32@33e p Ib, dairy 27@ 
28ce, f ec cheese 15@16c. Fresh eggs 
26e p doz, live turkeys 15@16c p Ib, 
fowls 9@10c, chickens 11@12c, geese 
10@1lc. Potatoes 7T5c p bu, sweet 
potatoes $5@6 p bbl, yellow onions 
i5e p bu, marrow beans 2.40@2.50 p 
bu, pea beans 2.30@2.35, red kidney 
2.25@2.50, celery 50c p doz, cucum- 
bers 1.25@1.40, squash 2@5 p 100 lbs, 

At Syracuse, corn 7Sc p bu, oats 
66c, rye 58c, bran $28 p ton, cotton- 
seed meal 31, middlings 27@29, baled 
timothy hay 12@18. Pork 7@8c p Ib. 
Butter easy, cmy tubs 29@30c p Ib, 
prints 30@8lc, dairy 27@30c, f ¢ 
cheese lic. Fresh eggs 36c p doz, 
dressed fowls 16@18c p lb, turkeys 
22@24ic. Potatoes 50@60c p bu, yel- 
low onions T0@S85c p bu, turnips 35c, 








edition for our own home people. ‘the state farmers’. institute depart- 
Readers are cordially invited to co- ment, he said: ‘When you find an 
operate with this journal in keeping egg rotten at one end and sound at 
at the forefront in farm develop- the other, you will find a useful man 
ment and farm necessities. Study - — i bah — a 
thro: se (+O armers’ institutes in e presen 
al the pages enrefaly se director, Frank E. Dawley. This puts 
long winter evenings. Occasionally ~ : 
the matter in an egg shell about as 
send us a newsy note of farm doings well as it is possible to condense it. 
in your neighborhood, or ask ques- nS z, Co—Winter 
tions; it is possible we may aid you New Berlin, Chenango Co—W) 
in answering. Send this direct to yery = oon gg — ae a 
. been interrupte y eavy 4 
ron editorial rooms, 439 lafayette Dairymen are securing a fine quality 
street, New York city, and remem- of ice. Borden condensery has noti- 
ber that the “old reliable American fied those not signing contracts that 
Agriculturist” is in every way your j)j)k is no longer wanted. The cream- 
own home paper. ery company met and elected officers. 
: Apples sell readily at 50 to 75c p_ bu, 
NEW YORK potatoes 50c, butter 28 to 30c, cheese 
R 16 to 20c, hay $15 to $16 p ton, straw 
eneaemart $10, ‘wood $1.75 p cd, cows and fine 
Assi young stock in good demand at fair 
Candidate for stant Steward prices. Horses high and not very 
plentiful. All classes the kept busy 
From early boyhood Herman W. at remunerative wages. The silk mill 
Kandt has been an active member of ;. doing well. 
the grange, and 
because of «his Hughes Wants Good Roads—In his 
interest and lase message to the legislature, 
work he. has Gov Hughes” says: “In making 
held various of- the last expenditure aqontemplat- 
fices... At the ed for improved highways’ the 
annual meeting object is to execute a comprehen- 
of the Oswego sive plan in the interest of the whole 
county Pomona state, furnishing through lines: con- 
last December ‘necting centers of population and 
he was re-elect- proper lateral lines to provide each 
master for the, section with adequate means of com- 
third term, and munication.”” The governar is right 
at the same as to the object of spending the $50,- 
meeting was 000,000 to be gotten from the bond 
HERMAN W. EANDT elected delegate issue, but that object is not being at- 
at large to attend the meeting of the tained under the present so-called 
state grange this month. Four years Highie-Armstrong law, under which 
ago he was sent to the meeting of boards of supervisors petition the 
the state grange a Cortland in the state engineer for any road they want 
same capacity and served as chair- built. It certainly seems foolish to 
man of the committee on public go on spending money under this law 
schools. Shortly after the meeting instead of providing a system such as 
he received an appointment on the the governor favors. The law has 
standing committee to make .an ex- served its time. The small stretches 
am‘nation of the work done at the of good road built under it were use- 
state experiment station. He has al- .ful object lessons, but now the tax- 
ways lived on a farm and been in- payers demand that good-roads shall 
terested in questions of rural se i be built with system. 
Two years-ago he was elected schoo : ‘ a 
commissioner of the third district in Cambridge, Washington Co—D. W. 
Oswego county, in spite of which he Wright has purchased the Jeremiah 
spends his spare moments working on Parrish farm in Lauderdale. James 
the farm. “swego county is united in Green has bought a farm near East 
pushing him for assistant steward in Greenwich. Great interest was shown 
the state grange. In this work several in arécent farmers’ institute at Green- 
other counties also favor his election. wich. Eggs are selling at 30c p doz, 
os butter 30 to 32c p 1b, rye straw $8 p 
: c 7 to Se f s5to Slice 
Fine Barn at New York Station ton, pork 7 to Sc p Ib, lambs 5 to 5t4c. 
Farmers’ Institute Changes—In- 
The barn shown in the accompany- stead of institutes at Geneseo Jan 31, 
ing picture is at the state experiment and at Nunda Feb 6 and 7, meetings 
station at Geneva, N Y. It is de- will be held Feb 7 at Hunt and Feb 
voted to the storage of hay, to stables 14 at Avon, both in Livingston Co. 
for the dairy — = wf ror for Protecting Fruit Interests—There is 
experimental work in feeding. ae a ar ‘gees : 
so. contains two silos and the neces- ak tae” ne = gr nug poe 
sary grain bins, and provision is made something of a reer definite nae 
; > and use of a feed grinding | r “ nar 
for storage anc b It is ven- acter should be done to protect fruit 
mill run by a gas engine. t is Pron growing interests. The present sys- 
tilated by the- King system, be ae tem of nursery and orchard inspection 
works perfectly, but during bh ge is not altogether satisfactory. Farm- 
season some study has been given ‘0 ers are complaining in some instances 
the use of muslin curtains for venti- that the money expended might just 
lation. The interior arrangements are : : : f . 
designed for the production of san- 
itary milk, and much attention has 
been given to the question of proper 
lighting, ventilation and cleanliness 
of the animals and utensils. The sta- 
tion is now milking 23 head of cows, 
mostly two, three and four years old. 
Eleven of these are full-blood, reg- 
istered Jerseys and 12 grade Jerseys 
from a full-blood Jersey sire: which 
heads the herd.. As there is only a 
limited amount of pasture the soiling 
system is practiced. The station uses 
green alfalfa for forage almost ex- 
clusively in the summer, but plans to 
have silage when there is likely to be 
a shortage of the alfalfa. The young 
stock run on pasture during the sum- 
mer. In winter the cows are fed 
silage morning and night, with a 
small feed of alfalfa hay at noon. 
The grain mixture used consists of 
four pounds wheat bran, two pounds 
gluten feed and one each of malt 








DAIRY BARN AT NEW YORK EXPERIMENT STATION 
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pea beans ay mig marrows 2.40@) 
2.80, parsnips , celery 40c p doz, 
squash le p Ib. Choice apples 2.75@ 
3 p bbl, pears 2.50 p bu. 

At Albany, corn 73c p bu, oats 60c, 
bran $27@27.50 p ton, linseed mea! 32 
@33, middlings 27@28, baled timothy 
hay 16@19. Heavy hogs 4% @4%c p 
Ib. Cmy butter 28@32c p lb, dairy, 
25@27c, f c cheese 14@l6c. Fresh 
eggs 35c p doz, live fowls 13@l4c p 
lb, chickens 14@l5c, turkeys 15@16c: 
Potatoes 2@2.25 p bbl, sweet potatoes 
3.25@4.50, red onions’ 1@1.50 p bu, 
yellows 1.10, cabbage 3@6 p 100, tur- 
nips 1@1.25 p bbl, pea beans 2.30@ 
235 p bu. Baldwin apples 1.50@2.50 
Pp bbl. : 

At Rochester, wheat $1 p bu, rye 
85c, corn 75c, oats 60c, bran 26 p ton, 
middlings 28. Potatoes 65c p bu, beets 

50c, cabbage 40c p doz heads, car- 
rots 40c p bu, celery 60c p doz, squash 
2%c p Ib, lettuce 25@50c p doz, mar- 
row beans 2@2.10 p bu, pea beans 1.86 
@1.90. Choice apples 2.50@3.25 p bbl. 


Eastern Live Stock Markets 
Janury 27, 1908. 

At New York, last Monday there 
were 47 cars of cattle and 1140 calves 
on sale. There was a better feeling 
for steers and fat bulls, and choice 
fat cows; light bulls were slow; me- 
dium and common cows very dull 
and 1144 cars unsold. Prime and 
choice veals were full steady; others 
dull and weak; barnyard ealves 25c 
lower; westerns not wanted, and 2 
cars offered were held over.: Medium 
to choice native steers, averaging 
1030 to 1365 Ibs, sold at $4.50@5.75 p 
1030 to 1365 Ibs, sold at $4.50@13.65 p 
100 lbs, including O steers, 1030 to 
1315 Ibs, 4.85@5.65; Pa steers, 1080 to 
1365 Ibs, 4.50@5.85; Ill do, 1140 do 
1200, 4.75 @5.15; Ky 1145 do 
1300 Ibs, 5@5.75; western do, 1240 Ibs, 
5.30. Bulls sold at 3@4.20 p 100 lbs; 
cows 1.50@3.95; a few choice and ex- 
tra O do 4@4.25; O heifers 4.75. Veals 
sold at 5@9.75 p 100 Ibs, culls 4@ 
4.50; barnyard calves 3.25; yearlings 
2.25@2.50. 

Sheep were in moderate supply and 
held up close to Monday’s prices all 
last week; lambs weakened after Mon-~} 
day and fell off 25@30c later, with a 
slow trade all the week; closing prices; 
were a trifle firm. The whole range of! 
prices for the week was: Sheep $3.50 
@5.50, culls 2.50@3.25, lambs 6@7.75,' 
culls 4.50@5.50, yearlings 5@6.25. To- 
day there were 21 cars of stock on/| 
sale. Sheep were in light supply and 
firm; lambs 25@35c higher; 4 cars 
were held over. Common to prime 
sheep sold at 3.50@5.30 p 100 lbs; or- 
dinary to choice lambs 6.50@7.87%, 
yearlings 5@6.50; N Y state lambs 
sold at 6.50@7.87%, Pa do 7, O do 
7.50, Chicago do 7.75, N Y state year- 
lings 6@6.50. 

Hogs improved 10@l5c after Mon- 
day of last week, but later the advance 
was lost, with a recovery at the close. 
Today there were about 2% cars on 
sale.. Market full steady; O pigs, 90 
to 100 Ibs average, sold at $4.90@5; 
a car of Va pigs, 91 Ibs, 4.60; N Y 
state hogs, 180 Ibs, 5. 

THE HORSE MARKET 


There was some improvement in 
the demand for horses last week at 
both the auction and private sales 
stables. Horses fresh from the coun- 
try, as well as drafters, were more ac- 
tive than for -veeks past, and good, 
sound second-hand gnoorses were firm 
at last previous quotagpons. 

At Buffalo, cattle market steady and 
the week opened with 120 loads on 
hand. Top prices reached $5.80 p 100 
lbs, farm = steers 4.25@5.30, choice 
cows 4.30@4.55, canners  1.75@2.40, 
heifers 4.60@5, stockers 2.80@4, good 
bulls 3@4.50, milch cows and spring- 
ers 18@56. Receipts of veal calves 
rather light and demand was_ good: 
Top veals reached as high as 8.80, with 
fair stock going at 5@8.30. 


Hog receipts the latter part of the 
week ruled heavy and prices remained 
fairly firm. Top notchers reached 
$4.75 early this week. There were 530 
loads on hand and a moderate inquiry. 
Pigs quotable at 4.70. Sheep receipts 
were large and: week opened with 
loads in sight. Lambs went as high as 
7.75 and sheep held steady. Wethers 
quoteple at 5.50@5.85, mixed sheep 5 
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WITH EMPIRE STATE 


‘NEW YORK FRUIT GROWERS DISCUSS HORTICULTURE 

Rousing Annual Convention Held at Rochester Last Week---Prominent Speakers Gave 
Vaiuable Addresses---Society Is in Flourishing Condition---Membership Has 
Now Reached the 1000 Mark---Enthusiasm Was Rampant 


The 53a annual meeting of the 
western New York horticultural so- 
ciety was held in Rochester, N Y, last 
week. Fruit growers were present 
jn greater. numbers, and evincing 
gnore genuine enthusiasm than ever 


lbefore. The first 1000-mark has now 
‘been reached in membership. The 
W@ificulty of finding a hall large 
enough to accommodate all who 


clamor for admission, will soon be a 
thing of the past, as the new assem- 
bly hall with a seating capacity of 
2000 or more is nearing its comple- 
tion, The Eureka club building was 
filled to overflowing at each session, 


even standing room being at a pre- 
mium. Veteran fruitmen of this fruit 
region were much in evidence. The 
young clement was also well repre- 
sented. 

It is the brag of this society that it 
makes the finest winter show of 
fruits,. etc, of any society in the 
world. Surely it is not likely that 
the exhibit of apples made by the 


New York experiment station at Ge- 
neva, with its hundreds of varieties, 
could be duplicated anywhere in the 
United States, or in the world, for 
that ma:ter. Ellwanger & Barry made 
their customary display of fine fruits, 
grapes, pears, apples, etc, and many 
,»other individual growers aiso had 
exceedingly fine fruit in many varie- 
ties on the exhibition tables. 

As might have been predicted with 
absolute certainty, the president, Wil- 
liam C. Barry and the _ secretary- 
treasurer, John Hall were re-elected 
for their respective positions. They 
are eminently ~useful. In fact, they 
jare the life and soul of the organiza- 


}tion. Cther officers elected in the 
jusual ixcormal way were: . Executive 
comm itt ‘fe, C. M. Hooker of Roches- 
ter, D. K. Bell of Brighton, Dewane 
Bogne of Medina, I. H? Dewey of 
Rochester, H. 8S. Wiley of Cayuga. 
For chairman of committees: Botany 
and plant disease, Prof F. C. Stewart; 
Chemistry, Dr L. L. Van Slyke; ento- 
mology, Prof P. J. Parrott; foreign 
fruits, Irving Rouse of Rochester; 
flowers and bedding plants, Charles 


J.. Maloy of Rochester; garden vege- 
tables, F. E. Rudman of Brockport; 
garpes and small fruits, Delos Tenny 
of Hilton; legislation, William Pitken 
of Rochester; native fruits, W. C. 


Barry; nonenclature, Prof U. P. He- 
drick; ornamental trees and shrubs, 
Cc. C. Laney of Rochester. 


In his annual address, Pres Barry 
urges the society on to further prog- 
ress, believing that greater energy 
and enthusiasm are needed than ever 
in: order to meet the constantly in- 
ereased competition If we but do 
®ur part, he says, our chances for 
success are as good as they ever were. 
He is a thorough believer in thor- 
‘eugh cultivation We must try to 
Raise large, handsome fruit of high 
eolor and high quality, equaling in 
these respects the fruit grown in any 


region. He also urges renewed plant- 
ing of dwarf trees which are useful 
in their places Finally he comes 
out strongly in favor of improving 


the home and making it attractive, 
not only for the sake of greater home 
enjoyment and increased satisfaction, 
but of the greater value of the home- 
stead, thereby secured. 


Sec-treas John Hall reports the 
society to bé in a sound, financial 
condition; the expenditures during 


the past year having reached nearly 
the $2000 figure, and about $250 being 
en hand, with $3000 being in the per- 
manent fund. 

Prof F. C. Stewart's report on plant 
@iseases did not bring out (nor claim 
& bring out) anything strikingly new 
er practical. It shows that we have 
Gust passed through an ordinary sea- 
@on with its ordinary troubles and 
4ribulations. No new enemy has ap- 
@Peared, and nothing new in the way 
af remedies has been found. Various 
@tations are at work investigating va- 
zious troubles which befall our cul- 
tivated plants. 

The ouestion, Whether it be safe 
fo reset peach trees in the same 

_ Places where old trees have died with 
athe yellows, was answered by Mr 


reliable 


Fulton, a peach grower of Virginia, 
who gives it as his practice to thus 
replant, claiming that the infection 
does not seem to stay ‘in the soil, and 
that his trees in such places have 
usually remained free from the dis- 
ease. In this contentign he is to some 
extent supported by Prof Stewart. 

The Worden-Seckel pear is highly 
spoken of by J. S. Woodward, who 
says that it is a half larger than the 
old Seckel, and otherwise just as good 
in every respect. It sells for a par- 
ticulariy® large Seckel. Trees are apt 
to overbear as it sets fruit very freely. 
On the question whether trees can be 
made to bear earlier by top-working 
on older trees that have been tardy 
in coming into fruiting, the “doctors” 
have not gotten entirely together. 
George T. Powell claims much in that 
direction, going so far as to select 
scions from nature or bearing trees 
rather than from trees in the nursery, 
while he is in some measure contra- 
dicted by Prof Craig and by several 
practical apple growers. 

What the station should be and, 
what it should do, was pointed out by 
Dr Jordan. The conception of the 
farming public as to the real func- 
tions of the station and the scope of 
its work are still somewhat vague and 
confused. Some believe that as the 
government ‘has gone into book pub- 
lishing business, to a very large ex- 
tent true, thus interfering with and 
restricting legitimate trade of o)d and 
established houses. Some 
think the station officers are a corps 
of expert farm managers that should 
visit upon call any locality in the 
state to lay out and direct a system 
of management of a particular farm. 
Others believe the station to be a 
chemical laboratory for making 
chemical analyses of anything. under 
the sun anybody wants to have an- 
alyzed. Still others take the station 
to be an educational bureau. In real- 
ity the station is organized as a 
means of acquiring new knowledge 
and new applications of knowledge. 
The station now employs 35 persons, 
and has an income of $90,000. 

Partidularly fnoteworthy was the 
paper of Prof U. P. Hedrick on Til- 
lage vs sod mulch. After discussions 
carried on through years, pro and 
con tillage, it was refreshing to hear 
Prof Hedrick come out so fearlessly 
and emphatically in favor of com- 
mon sense orchard treatment, and 
denounce the shiftless sod-mulch plan 
in so strong terms. The sod mulch 
plan is heard of only in this state, as 
a “cheap and easy way” of growing 
apples; it is not practiced in any of 
the commercial western orchards. He 
then refers to the experiments made 
by the station in the Auchter or- 
chard, and shows that the results are 
all in favor of clean and thorough 
tillage. Auchter’s tilled orchard gives 
him 10% revenue on a $1000 valuation 
per acre. The mere appearance of 
the trees in leaf, the healthy color 
of the foliage and the large growth 
of wood, alone will convince anyone of 
the superiority of tillage over sod 
mulch. The trees in sod are starving 
in the land of plenty, for lack of 
moisture, of food, of air. The outgo 
may be in favor of sod mulch; the 
income certainly is much more in 
favor of tillage. 

George T. Powell then says that if 
the owners of the many neglected or- 
chards of the state—of the orchards in 
sod—could hear Prof Hedrick and act 
on the information and advice he 
gives, all the money ever spent on 
the station would be returned to the 
state a good many times over, in the 
fncreased and improved crops of 
apples. 

As apple varieties most resistent to 
the. attacks of the San Jose scale, 
members mentioned Roxbury Russet, 
King, Mann, Northern Spy, Tolman 
Sweet, Twenty ounce. 

Co-operation in_ packing and mar- 
keting was the subject of a paper by 

- @ Burritt of Cornell university. 
He referred to the more or less suc- 
cessful efforts of growers~in Califor- 
nia, Canada, ete, in this line. The first 
move, he thinks, for eastern growers 
is to form local societies to look after 


the production and packing, and then 
the combine of these local bodies into 
a central body or agency through 
which the selling of the product is to 
be accomplished. The purchase of 
supplies needed, barrels and other 
packages, chemicals, fertilizers, etc, 
in carload lots and at greatly reduced 
prices, can also go with it, and wii! 


result in the saving of much money | 


to the individual fruit grower. 

A most excellent move was the ap- 
pointment, ordered by resolution, of 
a committee on publicity. This came 
after the reading of a communication 
from Prof Craig, in which he speaks 
of the progress of western co-opera- 
tion methods and the threatened keen 
competition of the west against the 
eastern apple grower, and suggests 
that a committee on publicity be 


charged with the task of getting up a | 


pamphlet setting forth the merits of 
western New York fruits, such pam- 
phiets to be distributed for the adver- 
tisement of the western New 
fruit business as a whole. 


As announced by Prof Craig, 
week of February 17-22 will be 
“farmers’ week” at the agricultural 
college at Ithaca. Every farmer in 
the state is invited to attend. This is 
an entirely new move. 

In regard to the question of Prog- 
ress of inspection work with apples, 
Prof Craig reports that nothing radi- 
eal or definite has been accomplished. 
There is a slow, but steady progress 
that will finally lead to some definite 


the | 


APPLE GROWERS 





York 





results. A somewhat mild, optional | 


system of apple inspection may be 
worthy of trial. 

In his talk on Insects enlivened with 
lantern slide pictures, Prof Parrot 
predicts greater efforts made for 
cheapening and improving spray mix- 
tures, and the discovery of new reme- 
dies. Spraying old apple orchards is 
expensive, calling now for an outlay 
of 30 to 40-cents for each tree. We 
must mafMage our orchards better, 
fertilize better, manure better in or- 
der to increase the value of the crop 
to offset the expense of fighting the 
scale. The contract sprays help us to 
control many other insects. 

Regular and thorough spraying is 
most important, and it would be a 
mistake to neglect it even for one 
year. Each grower may decide for 
himself which one of the remedies he 
wants to use. Perhaps each has some 
advantages for special purposes. In 
some localities the growers have met 
difficulties in growing late cabbage 
plants for setting in open field, on 
account of the ravages of the maggot. 
Covering the seed bed with cheap 
musiin, tightly, has pretegted the 
Plants, but the screen should be reo- 
moved ten days or so before the 
Plants are taken up and transplanted 
so as to give them a chance to harden 
properly. 

Prof H. E. Eaton in a mild, but 
most effective way, and- with the help 
of lantern slide pictures, spoke in fa- 
vor of birds and the protection of 
birds, dwelling on their great value 
for the fruit grower. He has no par- 
ticular love, however, for the English 
sparrow, crow and sap sucker. With 
many birds, also, it is not always easy 
to strike the proper balance between 
the good and the harm they do. 
Among birds that never do harm and 
are always doing good are the song 
sparrow, the meadow lark, the vireo, 
ro chimney swift, marten, bluebird, 
etc. 


Dr Van Slyke presented a paper on 


atmospheric nitrogen as a commer- 
cial source of plant food. He believes 
with many others that the nitrate 


beds in Chili will be exhausted within 
a@ comparatively short time, yet we 
have no occasion to worry or fear a 
famine of nitrogen. We can and do 
get it now directly from the atmos- 
phire, in the form of calcium nitrate, 
or nitrate of lime, and of ammonium 
nitrate, and even much cheaper than 
what we now get it for in the form of 
nitrate of soda. The figure mentioned 
for nitrogen in the manufactured 
form was 10 cents, with the prospect 
of material reduction in the near fu- 
ture. 

Prof Judson gave a practical dem- 
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onstration in packing apples in boxes: | 


S. H. Fulton of West Virginia talked 


worth of Ohio on Small frult culture, 
and George T. Powell gave an illus- 
trated lecture on The value and man- 
agement of dwarf apple orchards for 
commercial purposes. 


“about Peach growing: W. W. Farns- | 
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Politics vs ‘dee Making at Albany 


PCLITICS ECLIPSING LEGISLATION—WIET ~ 
ING NOT TO BE REAPPOINTED—THE 
TUBERCULOSIS CAMPAIGN 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


Politics has: occupied the attention 
of the legislature during the past 
fortnight to the almost complete ex- 
clusion of legislation. The acceptance 
by Gov Hughes of candidacy for the 
presidential nomination, and the let- 
ter of Sec Taft deprecating efforts in 
this state in his behalf as against the 
interests of Gov Hughes, have been 
the topics of overwhelming interest. 
Even the fight over the anti-race- 
gambling legislation recommended by 
Gov Hughes has been lost sight of. 

It is now conceded on ail hands 
that the governor will have the whole 
state delegation in his support... The 
iact that the republican party in the 
state will indorse him for the nomi- 
1 ation immensely strengthens his po- 
sition with reference to the legisla- 
tion which he has recommended. It 
is yet to be seen whether it will be 
sufficient to put the race-track-gam- 
bling bills on the statute books. 


* ABOUT THE COMMISSIONER 


People who ought to know say it is 
very likely that Charles A. Wieting 
will be reappointed state commis- 
sioner of agriculture upon the expira- 
tion of his term next April. In fair- 
}.°%ss to Wieting it must be said that 
he has at all times since a year or 
raore ago disclaimed to your corre- 
spondent any intention to be a candi- 
date; he renewed this ‘assurance a 
few days ago. There is no intimation 
as yet who will be his successor, 
tough there are several active candi- 
« 1tes. 

The expected bill providing for an 
*ppropriation of $5,000,600 or some 
preliminary part thereof for a general 
campaign against. bovine tuberculosis 
J.as not yet appeared, and the impres- 
»ion grows that there will be no such 
lil. What is more likely is provision 
for a thorough investigation of the 
situation in this state in this matter, 
jiacluding a study of the question of 
the real relationship between bovine 
«and human tuberculosis. In just what 
manner the investigation may be un- 
dertaken has not been developed, but 
it is in line- with the general policy 
of Gov Hughes, “to act only after a 
patient and exhaustive study of the 
facts.”’ 

REGARDING TUBERCULOUS CATTLE 

Several local organizations in va- 
rious parts of the state have. been 
taking. action looking to ‘an increase 
of the indemnity paid by the state for 
condemned cattle. The state now pays 
49 or 60% of the appraised value, ac- 
cording as the animal has localized or 
reneralized infection. Most of the 
organizations have favored a pay- 
ment by the state of the whole value. 
tints to this end will be introduced, 
but its enactment is very unlikely. 

Assemblyman Williams of Dela- 
ware county has introduced a bill in-« 
creasing the percentage from 60 to 
7> where the tuberculosis is localized, 
and from 40 to 50 where it is gen- 
eval. If the owner is dissatisfied with 
tae award of the appraiser the dis- 
ite may be submitted. to arbitration. 
he cost of the arbitration is to .be 
»aid by the owner unless the. value 
set by the arbitrators exceeds that 
jixed by the state appraiser, in which 
«ase the cost will be included in the 
cortificate and paid as part of the 
coward, 

The measure gives the owner of the 
euttle power to elect whether the ani- 

ials affected shall be kept in quaran- 

tine or slaughtered. If he decides 
upon the latter he may require that 
the killing be done on his premises in 
the presence of the appraiser and a 
nedical practitioner whom he may 
‘alect. If he decides to ,quarantine 
ye animals he must execute an un- 
ertaking with the commissioner of 
ugriculture, binding himself not to 
violate any of the conditions of the 
cuarantine. 


_ 


COBLESKILL-——-A strong undertone is 





“: oted in the local hop market and 


- rices range from 9@13c p Ib. Zenas 
-“ awyer sold his crop for 12c. Dornet 
handled more than 1000 bales last 
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week. 





NEW YORK FARM AFFAIRS 


Co-operative Fruit Packing and Marketing 


At the recent western New York 
horticultural society meeting at 
Rochester, M. C. Burritt from the col- 
lege of agriculture at Cornell univer- 
sity, gave a comprehensive paper on 
Packing and marketing of orchard 
fruits. After pointing out the great 
value of quality, quamtity. and uni- 
formity in any products, he showed 
how the farmer is behind all other 
lines of business in adopting meth- 
ods to secure these qualities in his 
products. He said all modern, suc- 
cessful business enterprises are based 
on same form of co-operative effort, 
but farmers have not awakened. to 
the possibilities of co-operation ap- 
plied to. agriculture. 

Mr. Burritt based his remarks on 
co-operation, on a careful . study - of 
the subject he has made under the 
direction of Prof John Craig. « He 
has made himself familiar with co- 
operation in this country and in Can- 
ada. Last fall he spent considerable 
time in Ontario making careful per- 
sonal observations of the associative 
work there. The difficulties met by 
the fruit grower of today were briefly 
pointed out under four heads, as fol- 
lows: 

Grading and packing the fruit is 
not at all uniform nor satisfactory 
as to quality. As a rule, fruit is poor- 
ly packed and low in grade. It is 
pee rita es both as to fruit and to 

ackage. Transforniation of fruit and 
its disposal in market-are also highly 
unsatisfactory. Most fruit is moved 
in less than carlots, which makes the 
cost high and the service poor. There 
is not. proper relation between pro- 
ducer and con umer, between supply 
ahd demand. Too much fruit is 
handled on consignment and by too 
many middlemen, many of whom are 
dishonest. The individual fruit grow- 
er working alone has no power to 
remedy this state of affairs. He is 
unable to trace shortages, 
losses in transit, or influence better 
service. 

It was then shown how co-opera- 
tion had met many of these djfficul- 
ties. A brief historical sketch was 
given of the movement in California, 
Hood River, Oregon, Fennville, Mich- 
igan and in Ontario, Canada, followed 
by a detailed account of the plan of 
organization. With careful _state- 
ments of details, the speaker endeav- 
ered to present the practical business 
methods and workings of co-opera- 
tive associations in order to show that 
co-operation among farmers is not 
some one’s theory, but ain iactual 
practical demonstration. In his sum- 
mary Mr Burritt maintained that the 
following benefits had actually been 
secured by co-operation in the han- 
dling of fruit: 

, Co-operative packing has 
produced a higher class of fruit 
in its respective grades than is 
secured by the average individ- 
ual packing his own fruit. 2, The 
style and uniformity of the package 
and grade has been greatly improved, 
securing the confidence of the buyer; 





the buyer may also secure a larger 
quantity of a uniform brand. 5, Since 
shipping is done in larger quantities, 
at least in carlots, better transporta- 
tion facilities and rates are obtained. 
Associations of growers can demand 
a fair deal from the railronds where 


remedy ~ 


individuals are able to secure no con- | 
cessions. 4, Co-operation has insured a 
better system of marketing, with a 
much more complete knowledge of 
the markets, has done this marketing 
with less losses and is better able to 
make good its losses. 5. Co-operative 
packing and marketing enables the 
grower not only to secure better 
prices for his products, but to pro- 
duce a better product because he can 
give his whole attention to the grow- 
ing of his fruit. 6, Co-operative asso- 
ciations are able to secure packages 
and other supplies in large lots at 
greatly reduces cost. In brief, that 
co-operation in the marketing of 
fruit, secures the consumer a better 
product and realizes the grower a 
better profit. 

In confuting the statement often 
made that co-operation among pro- 
ducers is essentially at rust to raise 
prices, the speaker asserted that such 
is not the case, and that where higher 
prices have resulted it was entirely 
due to a higher. quality obtained by 
better methods of handling the prod- 
uct. Co-operation has often failed 
because of} the farmers proneness to 
distrust his fellows, but this has not 
always been true, and the future 
promises still better in this regard. 
The larger grower ought not to be in- 
jured, as many claim to Have been, 
but benefited, by having his neigh- 
bor’s standard raised. 

The speaker concluded: That all 
this may seem utopian to some. It 
may be that the time is not yet ripe 
for co-operative fruit packing organ- 
ization in this state, but there can be 
no doubt it will come, must come, 
sooner or later, if fruit growers are 
to keep pace with progress in other 
lines. The sooner this is realized and 
energies bent to common interests in 
the matter, ‘the sooner will fruit 
growing be placed upon its proper 
firm, business basis and its present 
discomforts avoided. 


Favorable Outlook in Hop Trade 


The condition of the hop market re- 
mains about the same as fndicated in 
these columns last week. Considerable 
activity is noted on the Pacific coast 
with reasonably large dealings around 
7c .p lb. The Pacific coast hop grow- 
ers’ union continues to attract much 
attention, and it is understood that 
several thousand acres have already 
been pledged the assn. The trade is 
rather quiet in N Y. For the wéek 
ending Jan 24 the receipts were 4182 
bales, exports 826, and imports 272. 
The aggregate receipts since Sept 1 
are 51,223. Several sales are reported 
in N Y¥ counties around 11@1l4c p Ib. 

LATEST NEW HOP PRICES 
[In cents per Ib with comparisons. ] 
1907 1906 1905 
N Y state, ch..16@1. 23@24 20@21 

med to prime 18@15 21@22 17@19 
Pac coast, ch...11@12 18@19 14@15 

med to prime S@i0 16@17 12@13 
OMG. 25 etc nanoe § 10@13 8@10 
German ....... 28 036 86 @42 30@40 

Internal revenue figures do not 
bear out the complaint of growers 
to the effect that the beer trade is 
not up to standard. Collections made 








by the U S dept in Nov, ’07, the 
latest for which figures are available, 
aggregate $4,249,000. This is an in-| 
crease of about $50,000 over Nov, 706. ' 
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Pennsylvania Farm Notes 


N. 





R. §. Conklin, forestry commis- 
sioner, has added a traci of 17,000 
acres to the state reserves in the Blue 
mountains: of Berks and Schuylkill 
counties near Port Clinton. It cost 


about $50,000. In addition to forestry | 
also be used as a 


purposes -it “will 
game preserve. 


Winter weather does not interfere | 


with adding to the comforts‘of home. 
Farmers are specially active in rural 
telephone matters. In Franklin coun- 
ty the Hamilton telephone company 
has been organized in Hamilton 
township, : headed. by James _ Shields, 
president; J. W. Bossart, secretary, 
and Jonas F,, Dice, treasurer. A line 
eight miles long will be built. 
Woodstcck telephone association, 
the same county, has completed its 
line and ‘telephones are being in- 
stalled. In northeastern Pennsylvania 
connections have just been estab- 
lished between -the slate belt and the 
Stroudsburg and Bushkill counties, 
giving the farmers much more in- 
creased service, ‘while the Butler 
county telephone company and the 
Chapman Lake telephone company in 
Lackawanna ‘county have just been 
chartered by the state and will get 
into active business in the spring. An 
encouraging feature about this busi- 
ness is the interest taken therein by 
Patrons. 


George G. Hutchinson of Warrior's | 
for years | 


Mark in Huntington county, 
@& special agent for the dairy and 
food division,’ has been appointed 
general agent by Sec of Agriculture 
Critchfield ‘to ferret out and -prose- 
cute’ offenders of the 
feeding stuffs law. 


Farm values in all sections of York | 


county have been advancing the last 
six months. A farm in Fairview 
township sold recently for 50% ad- 
vance over the price paid for it five 
years ago, and a 70-acre farm near 
Lewisburg sold for $1000 more ued 
it. brought five years ago. 

The farmers’ league, recently or- 
ganized .in Lancaster county, seems 
to have solved the farm labor prob- 
lem, in part, at least. The 
keeps -in .communication with 
immigration bureau at New York 
and with the department of com- 
merce and labor at Washington and 
has recently secured a number of 
immigrants who just arrived from 
north Germany. 

As a@ result of the operations 
Pennsylvania’s new. meat 
law. 
rians from all states on the Atlantic 
seaboard is in contemplation ir 
either New York or Philadelphia. 


—— 


New Professor of Horticulture 
E. M. 





Cc. 





At a mieeting of the executive com- | 


mittee of the board of trustees of the 
Pennsylvania state college, 


unanimously elected to be professor 
of horticulture at this college to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of 
Prof George C. Butz. 

Prof Watts was raised on the farm 
of his father, Martin Watts, at Kerr- 
moor, which farm was largely de- 
voted to fruit culture. He entered 
the state college as a student in 1887 
and graduated from the agricultural 
course in June, 1890. Soon after his 
graduation he was elected assistant 
Gnstructoy in botany and horticulture 
at Tennessee university, and horticul- 
turist of the experiment station in 
1890. - Hé was later made instructor 
in horticulture and secretary of the 
experiment station. 

Besides the regular duties as sec- 
retary he had charge of the farmers’ 
institutes of that state, heid under 
the auspices of the university and sta- 
tion. He prepared programs, con- 
ducted correspondence and  partici- 
pated in the meetings. While at that 
station he conducted various experi- 
ments with fruits and vegetables in 
the greenhouse and out of doors, the 
results of which have been published 
in bulletin form. He wrote farmers’ 
bulletin, No 39, on onions for the/ 
United States department of agticul- | 
‘ture, and for the Pennsylvania de- 


partment of agriculture bulletii, No is ware IAM 


a4, on market gardening. 


The | 
in | 


adulterated | 


league | 
the | 


of | 
inspection | 
a@ conference of state veterina- | 


Prof | 
Ralph L. Watts of Scalp Level was) 
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LIVE STOCK 
IN ODER to make room | room for our young heifers 
which soon. freshen, we must sel) a few 
heavy milking ry with A 
records. e will sell a bargain if taken 


them a 
s00n. ‘aadrens —e* FARMS, Dept B, Goshen, 
Orange Coun! 


REGISTERED Poland-Chinas, Berkshires, 
ter Whites, large strains, all ages: mated, not 
— = sows, service beagles, — 

rnsey calves. 4; 4 for circular. < ie 
HAMILTON C Cochranville, I 


PERCHERON and French Coach siallions for 
sale. Make money yourself and help farmers make 
eaey — gar horses. Write ELWOOD AKIN, 

uburn, 


GUBENGEE ball, 
42 lbs butter with 





Ches- 














8 Fy- x old. Sister made 
Sired by advance! 
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| 
| 
gist 





EGGS AND T POULTRY 
ROSE COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS 





erels and for sale, yale, HB cach. MES EMMA 
~ | 8. HOUCK, Slingerlands, ‘ 
15 BEGGS, $1, prize win Rocks, Reds, 
Minorcas. a! free. FRANK Hate 


| BAUGH, Middleburg, M 
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OUR HELP BUREAU 





SITUATION WANTED—MEN 
































B“ BRED ge Sg vite. ready new 
5 rite Cc. GREENWALD, FARM HELP and any of help Lg 
Hainesport, N J. free of the Labor information” Gace 
“. be i pallets. f ye ee 4 Sit — in} hy York City. FREE LaBOR Ol 
ens a pullets for i. Oak- 4 4 
com Send for circular and “eee blanks. 
mencan en your 
FOR SALE-AM leading varietiee pouttry. ducks, | American. ot experience, producing malt 
turkeys, guineas, geese, P. G. SHELLY, | for Buffalo market, 
Florin, Pa. GER. 30. West Delevan ine Ave, Buffalo, N NX. 
CHOICE RANGE GROWN White Leghorn WANTED—A position as as guperin 
a ae a reular free. FRANK EDSON, Le/ man of gentleman's estate years Spnen 
Roy, N cliff fa: ” to whom I will refer; 8 ber. 
¢. B. TTON, Cross River, N Y,. 
BUFF, PARTRIDGE and Golden Wyandotte 
' cockerels for sale. JOHN STICKLES, Chnurch.| _WANTED—Position as tg, 8 gentlenran’s 
town, N ¥ stock farm or county pines. x- 
perience. Address, BOX fl, “Herald,” ton, 
noe SALE Young Bronze tom turkey, weight | O?terio. 
_ ie A ROGERS, Bridge Hampton, WANTED—¥; to 1 tel “oo 
Pall | sitions secured. Catalog a EAS ELE 
8 © BROWN oad Buff Leghorns, cockerels. Fine | GRAPH SCHOOL, Box 1, Lebanon, Pa. 
a ‘or sale. A AHAM SHEPPERD, Monkton, Youna. MARRIED MAN pene 5 
poultry or general farm by April x» PF COLL Soy 

















Jefferson Ave, Maspeth, N Y 














DUROC. REGISTERED STOCK, Rhode Island | 

ehickens. WILLIAM HARSHMAN, Thurmont, Md. 

WHITE WYANDOTTE cockerels, ‘from superior | AGENTS WANTED 

laying strain. WM REED, Clifton Springs, N Y. | AGENTS WANTED roy ling 

> | cialty. Sample 10c, eateleg, AN 

RARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK cockerels, Size Nowe ED sur. 
and quality. L. C. NIXON, Lebanon, Ohio, PLY ©0, Cattaraugus, y: 

MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS, right kind, | SCHOOL BOYS. work for me._ Profitable, ins 
right prices. HAVEN HOWE, Dublin, -Vs vcneting NELLIS, Paterson, N J. 

MAMMOTH BRONZE turkeys. Toms $4, hens - : 
$2.50. WILLARD MOORE, Jarboesville, Md. /OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 





RKEYS, raised from Ky 


M B TU best strains. 
Stamp. MISS L. L. KIRBY, Draper, Va. 

































































Five Cents a Word 
























































registered bull. JESSE 1 THOMPSON, Lisbon NARRAGANSETT. | TURKEYS, @ pair. A. G. 
CHOICE REGISTERED Bercheron stallions and BONHAM, Chilho’ Read by Half a Million People Bach! 
Address ER, anhatian, I 
Branch stable, J. M. HASWELL, Hoosick, 'N’ Y. p  NORTHUP, Addin N'Y SW — 
_ REGISTERED POLAND-CHINAS—# sows bred | WH G. SM: 
for spring. farrow: ‘service boars: best raised in | Lutherie Ma > NT™ MEST. G- SMART.) AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
EH years. L. C. NIXON, Box A, Lebanon, O. | 439 Lafayette Street, New York City 
FOR SALE—Grade Hackney colts and filles| MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS | 
NEWwutn tee ee om OAT | FARM FOR SALE—108 acres, 2% in frult, 2007 
ABENAQUE_ MACHINE | WORKS, Westminster | Winter apples, 100 dwarf pears, 200 plums and 
PRIZE HOLSTEINS, Jersey Red and Chester | Station, Vt. Builders of the “A e f and | peaches, grapes and 50 acres, part in grass 
White pigs roofing slate cheap. W. M. BEN- asoline ines and saw New Engla ts and pasture, 30 acres woods. house, ce/lar 
NINGER, Pa. ‘or Col hay and Papec age | basement , Well, springs and running stream 
’ blower. end for free catalog. | well fenced. 1 mile from and elect: 
0 BE RKSHIRE-BRED [SOWS. service boars, ang ~ | every hour direct to Washington, D ©; 15 miles. 
. prices right. Write CLARK |, FOR SALE—A grist, saw and cider mill, located | $70 per acre, 1-3 cash or 10 per cent off for all 
(Bios pF, in town; also creamery, first class, SY, BEIDEL- | cash. F. B. WEEKS, 1201 Euclid St, Washington. 
MAN, Saucona, Pa. dc 
DUROC-JERSEY pigs from registered stock, ex- FERTILE FLORIDA—Fi 
| y 4 ret tables in rcr- 
| Squtionally fine, $5. HUGH BRINTON, West; SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK | ket. Best prices. From $100 to, $100 per ‘ro 
OUR IMPROVED Chrysanth te ey ee I yg ge ey 5 
SHORTHORNS—Write for catalog: dstry tests ; . emum aster, wunsur- > une  clima' no malaria.  s2}100 
F > passed. with bloom stems 36 inches in length, | G@urches. For information address FLOM TDA 
een | mit ok a aaah Reena as | Rae ART KARE OMRARENONT tot 
. | sale; of wh formation is St or 19 
jMPROVED LARGE. Roglish Yorkshires, best im- | f°; 0f teh ead fol fon. fo Sizes | Ademe’ Sirest 
: ti ibution, Anne pSCIENTIFIC INTENSE OUL- | Sons ge ge —— 
c ‘CH, rst, . from er w come 4. 
| Oe ts id gushenen for mules yee aware all agree that they have never seen easier 
— + Bridge . > —_ 4 — and northern grows ond, pate money eo ie aoe, Our soil . good, mur 
IMPROVED CHESTERS, good ones, write me, | toes. berry plants. choice com, ete. ree | markets first class 3 are cheap. Kent 
jescriptive catalog gives full and more complete | for the “Farm Qua of the best and 
JAMES ROWAN, Butler, Pa. per lg ge ge oe. HALL, | cheapest farms for sale: it’s free. G. I. HOMEL 
EGGS AND POULTRY ne See Se waren nan . 
ALL LEADING VARIETIES of strictly pure. ms BO ge ye "Em boshet: ellow onion tue MONEY MAKING, FARMB for. sale in 1s 
free tal incubato: t Don't ay “tit $2.3 bushel, Garden cae catalog of hen wa "a 
rs a ces. seed, toes $s £. HOLLAND, | liten ever 
you see what we offer. Send 2 cents | Milford, a sale EPH = ay a Bond ge. 
for yilinstrated catalog. CHANTICLEER POUL- RR Lt aw, A. OUT 
FARM, Dept 51, Mankato, TREES—All first-class. Fresh dug No cold 00, Land Tite Bulding. 
© VARIETIES of (standard bred pouliry: geese, worth up at. wholesale prices, GC. STONE'S | pany ¥ 
| aucks ows and ‘pilose. Whltciate NURSERIES. lle, NY. ‘OR SALE—S acres, 12-room house, one 
| Catalog 4 cents, shows rn ditte my prize- Dansvi ,, three chicken houses; fruit: building ‘pond 
my, AF ‘something’ vew. F. J. NEW STRAWBERRY—Bountiful. Read what Sree on: a oy a one mean ‘sinew price 
DAMANN, Farmington, ” |) experiment stations say a it. 75 other va- HALLS) FARM AGENCY Gaswer 
| vieties. Catalog fre. .KENRIDGR FRUIT Owego, N 
oxeer mor of your hens laying. Use | FARM, Cliftwood, NJ 
rs @ most complete | NEW BNGLAND FARMS, summer homes, bunt- 
— ever published. Sample 5 cents, 3 ; 
conte per amen $8 er hun Ay PEL. | SEED POTATOES, sound and pure. Direct from mtnken camps and country reel real estate of ¥~ As 
hite- Plains, N | THUR ALDRIDGE, Fishers, N Y¥. Dent P. F. LELAND. 113 Devonshire strect. 
Be. WJ STRAIN. us He ry White we WANTED-—Prices on corn, oats 4 i mg 
oat mg money lots. Ayrshire or Guernsey bull reads ‘or service. 
— 38 satisfied. Pul- FARMS FOR BALE. also one for rent on th 
lets, 1 each, “GRANT MOYER. Fortpiaa, NY, | © M. SOUTHARD, Babylon. N easter, shore of, Marvland: cer’ Salishary For he 
STRAWBERRY, raspbe asparagu rticulars. ress ° DCOC 
snonoverae®. bows aeering White ae plum. pear. cherry trees. Catalog. ni SMOREAU Ox Balisbary. Md. = 
dottes and 8 © NURSERIES. Schoharie, NY. 


$1.50 and ‘aa > IvVEWOOD POUL, POUL- 
TRY FARM, Avondale, Chester Co, Pa. 


RHODE we 4 REDS, best strains, large, vic 
ao Rose J cockerels $1 to 


score. 
re FISKE, nee. 











SE 
a A 
try pat ag a = 8 
St, Pittsburg, Pa. 


yO 5 aera for S 4 book, “‘How to Dress 


BEAPLER'S. is Peery 
ferrets, ae ig Bo on egg p monomer c 


page See Oe. J. A. BERGEY, Box-F, Telford, 











Fare ne a yy og Pee Cc B+ LEGHORN 
cockerels, eS, fF hens with 
SARA LITTLE E oinde” "4 Y. 


cockerel, 

POULTRYMEN—Send for our new %-page iNhus- 
trated poultry catalog, absolutely free. _. DON- 
EGAL POULTRY YARDS, 

als ae | Orpington. Silver ora 


Rocks, Brown 
buniGd a & 80%. Armstrongs Mills, 











2% WHITE LEGHORN hens, 2% Bingle Comb | 


4, accord- | 
Satisfaction guaranteed 
Mass. | 


ck Minorcas. Reasonable. ki orders for 
White Mids nana G WHITEFORD,. | 
| Whiteford, 








rices; send for 


S_ AN LANTS at 
‘TREES AND PLANTS a es Rochester, 


eotalog. "HW EA as NURSERTE 


N Y. Batabdlished 1 
OO dE Lie a. 





BERRY GROWERS ond 
| will interest you. 





for garden 


PR | PAY t¢t h seeds. 
og explains. ROCKVIEW SEED 


Our free catalog explains. 
FARM, Altona, N Y. 


DOGS, RABBITS and and OTHER STOOK 


COLLIE PUPPIES, anes and yhite, fashionable 
proating, Registered stock. W. THERS, Pern 
Lack 








ATALOG. _ Colliés, Jamey 
oLYpe BURNESON, West "Bridgewater 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HIDES— h for hides and 
us Freight paid ~e at eee over 


= 00 pounds. 
TIDE & ae at tain “a 


RYE AND ra pts gs Par for cash. Mail 


cattle. 
Pa. 











Ges % BROS 33 N Nn Front St. St philadelphia. Pa Pa 





GEESE. in ducks. 
BND POULTRY TARDS | Romulus, | FERTILIZER 


LIME-—For —_ etc, address 
WALTON QUARRIES, “Harrisburg. Pa, 


. 





Tiare aval ect well witheut 
NY COMP: r acre. EDEN 
MPANY. 


? try, Harnett 
I SELL cmmaP FARMS quick 


send Geacri 
BOWUR, 1 154 Hast 50th a New York. 
ee 


CHEAP LAND whew 
medicine and 
FRUIT eae 
County, 





ex 
A 


ve 


y without 
RICHARD 
Establis! 





ARM—Mild, _ heal limate; good market 
HENRY EVANS, Guices ve va. 2 





FARMS—GRANT PARISH, Washington, D € 








No Limit to Its Possibilities 


American Agriculturist, New Yo- 
Gentlemen: Herewith find check fer 
two more insertions of our adver- 
tisement in your paper in the Farm- 
ers’ Exchange column. We are re- 
ceiving replies from almost every 
nook and corner in the United States. 
Please let the adv run until we or- 
der it changed or discontinued. 
Thanking you for the nice location of 
the adv we are, Yours very traly, 





New Idea Quilter Co, Dixon, Il, 
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Keep your house 
and barn from 
leaking Gen-as- 
co Ready Roof- 


ing. | 

If you depend on shingles they'll 
rot; or tin—it’ll rust ; or tar-roofing 
—it’ll dry-out, crack, and go to pow- 
der. All will let the waterin. You 
know what happens then. 

Asphalt is the natural water-proofer. 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt—the recog- 
nized standard of the world—is used 
for Gen-as’-co Ready Roofing, and 
makes a roof that waterproofs your 
buildings indefinitely. 

Everything comes with Gen-as’-co 
Roofing ready to lay it—large-headed 
nails, and cement. Easy to apply. 

Write for Book Q, and samples. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT 
PAVING COMPANY 
Largest producers of asphalt in the world 
PHILADELPHIA 


San Francisco 


132 


New York Chicage 





Don’t Pay Two 
Prices for your 
Gasoli 


Buy from the ne 4 
and Save from $25.00to $80. 
Be your own. dealer, and keep the 
your te wd pocket. 
your e 
free, Remember our engines are the 
best in the world and are sold under our 


binding guarantee. 
Write today for our catalog and free 
trial proposition. 


The Sos ate me. on 


For information as to lands in 


THE NATION'S GARDEN SPOT 


along the 


ATLANTIC GOAST LINE RAILROAD 


In Virginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia, 








Alabama and Florida, - write to WILBUR | 
McCOY, Agricultural and Immigration | 


Agent, J acksopville, Fla. 





GASOLINE ALCOHOL 


OUR Catalog is-unique. It gives 
the bore and stroke of our en- 
gines—tellsjust what is included in 

each equipment; explains why we 
offer 30 days free trial and sell at prices that defy 
competition. Sent free on reques 


DEAN GAS ENGINE & FOUNDRY CO, 103 Front St. Newport, Ky. 


‘DEAN ENGINES 


















You Gan Make S OO With This 


ext $ Months 

very 
Hammer one at sight. 

jail Claw, Wir eCutter, trouble to sell and 

Leather Punch, Pincbers Pp x 

Driver, Staple Puller “One agent makes 

$1.500 a year selling 

ur tools. i any others 


TOOLS doing almost n 
for our HOME, , vente and Aguas 


se ents and Agents’ 
Guide “The W * also ca 
makers, FOOTE. 









ay to full of money 
MFG. CO. Dept. 105. Dayton, 0. 
Great Agents Supply Houses, formerly of 











ORGANIZE AND EDUCATE 





PATRONS 
HUSBANDRY 


Successful Grange Co-operative Store 


MRS C. M. BURGE 


Ig 








In December, 1902, the fruit grow- 
ers’ union, the farmers’ alliance and 
several others who” were Patrons 
formed the grange co-operative so- 
ciety of Vineland, N J. It was incor- 
porated under the laws of New Jer- 
sey. They owned a warehouse 24x70 
féet, two stories high, continguous to 
the New Jersey Central railroad, pre- 
viously used for storage purposes. 
They also owned several building. lots 
not far away. Upon these lots they 
erectéd a builidng 36x60 feet, two 
stories high. The upper story gives 
us a fine, commodious hall. The 
lower part is used for the store, with 
a small capital, which was opened to 
the public in July, 1903. 

As this is eminently a poultry rais- 
ing region, we make a specialty. of all 
kinds of poultry supplies, as well as 
all other materials used for feeding 
stock and for family use. Fertilizers 
and New York manures are also dealt 
in largely. Family groceries are kept, 
but no dry goods, clothing or hard- 
ware. The society is a stock organi- 
zation, shares being $5 each. The 
board of nine directors must all be 
Patrons; two-thirds of the stockhold- 
ers must also be members of the 
grange. Those who are not Patrons 
can be admitted only upon the recom- 
mendation of responsible members of 
the order. 

Thus far we have been able to pay 
an annual dividend of 5% on all stock 
and 5% also on all purchases made 
by stockholders and Patrons. Out- 


| side purchsers get no percentage, but 
| we have a good patronage from them. 


Two commission shipping agents, who 
are Patrons, pay us 1% on all ship- 
ments by them. We credit mem- 
bers on their stock account. We have 
the past year employed a manager 
and his wife, two clerks and more 
when needed. We Keep the store open 
every week day but holidays. 

Five days in the week, two and 
three teams, which we own, are kept 
busy in soliciting and delivering goods 
within a radius of eight miles. Sat- 
urday being our day, is the harvest 
day of the week. The store is a ver- 
itable beehive of business. Our annual 
report shows that, notwithstand- 


| ing the financial stringency and fluctu- 


ating markets. of the past year, we 
have made a gain over last year. We 
are hoping for yet greater success this 
year. We are deeply interested. in 
the New Jersey state grange commer- 
cial’ exchange, as our former man- 
ager, L. H. Burge, has been secured 
as secretary and business manager. 
We expect our purchases made 
through that agency will be of great 
benefit to our society. 





Ohio Grange Notes 


MARY E. LEE, WESTERVILLE, O 





Leipsic grange of Pomona county 
recently conferred the third and 
fourth degrees on a class of 27. About 
80 wer® present. Oranges, apples and 


bananas were served. Guests were 
present from Putnam and North 
Ridge granges. Lecturer Weaver 
called on the visiting members for 
remarks. Rev Bigelow gave a talk 
on the initiative and referendum Jan- 
uary 9. 








I had the pleasure of organizing the 
second grange in Marion county last 
Friday. Much credit is due W. _H. 
Uncapher, secretary of the Marion 
county institute society, for working 
up the grange. He was elected mas- 
ter; M. L. Tilton, secretary; S. L. 
Bond, treasurer. Other officers will 
be elected February 4. Already they 
talk of building a hall. 

The traveling library was used by 
111 granges last year. Bach grange 
should have a library of its own and 
use the traveling library as an auKx- 
iliary. 


Master Derthick addressed the in-, 


dependent institute at Sharon Center 
January 16. At the close of 
the session 34 repaired to the town 
hall. and reorganized Sharon grange. 
He gave an address on Taxation the 
next day and took a vote on whether 


the people should be given the liberty 
to manage their own revenues, and 
to amend the constitution: The vote 
was unanimous in. favor of such 
amendment. Brother Tiernan will 
complete the organization of Sharon 
grange and it is expected there will 
be about 75 -members. 

At the last Pomona meeting Geauga 
county voted to send the General As- 
sembly Record to the 14 granges in 
the county and pay for it out of Po- 
mona grange funds. The Record is 
published by-the Ohio state board of 
commerce and is the most complete 
paper of its kind ever published. It 
has name and date of every bill in- 
troduced, by whom, to what commit- 
tee referred, roll call on every bill 
and names of absentees as well as 
other useful information. Write for 
special terms to granges. No other 
way is offered the people of Ohio to 
know exactly the conditions in the 
legislature as this. 

Leipsic grange installed its officers 
January 10. John Humniron, corre- 
spondent of American Agriculturist, 
was installing officer, assisted by 
Charles Stevens. Charles Lowry was 
installed as master, B. D. Hummon 
as lecturer. In his opening remarks 
as lecturer Brother Hummon de- 
clared that each would be called upon 
to aid in the lecture work. This 
grange is watching the legisla- 
ture at Columbus eagerly. It meets 
each week to be able to take part in 
securing good legislation and defeat- 
ing bad. $ 

Master Derthick, Representative 
Phillips and Arthur Crane gave ex- 
cellent addresses at a day and even- 
ing meeting at Chardon in Geauga 
county January 18. Mr Crane dis- 
cussed forestry. Mr Derthick spoke 
on Taxation in the afternoon. Took a 
vote on it and everyone in the great 
audience voted to do away with the 
ironclad rate and give the people a 
chance to try other methods to raise 
revenue that experience has shown to 
be revenue getters. 

Much interest is attached to the 
coming debate on Taxation te be held 
at Cuyahoga Falls February 20 by 
Messrs Derthick and Laylin. The 
meeting is being widely advertised 
and a large crowd is expected from 
counties round about. 

At a hearing of the house commit- 
tee on Taxation January 21 Messrs 

R 


Derthick, Dunham and ; a 
Smith were present. Mr Smith 
ment and Mr _  Derthick favored 


it, though he said he spoke only as 
an individual, for no one had any au- 
thority to declare for the grange be- 
cause the grange had not pronounced 
in favor of any systém. 

Ashtabula county. Pomona grange 
held a two @ays” Session with Jeffer- 
son grange January 16-17, when 
16 of the 18 granges reported and all 
showed increase in membership as 
well as larger attendance than in pre- 
vious years. W. H. Curtice of Pier- 
pont was elected master, Kate Felch 
of Monroe, lecturer, Mrs Ida Mullen 
of Jefferson, secretary. In the even- 
ing the Jefferson degree staff worked! 
the fifth degree when 14 were init- 
lated. January 17the officers were in- 
stalled- by Deputy Master Jo A. Me- 
Farland, .assisted by Mr and Mrs W. 
S. Holcomb. Resolutions were passed 
en‘ county local option, woman suf- 
frage, on local option questions, 
schooi text books to be printed by the 
state and furnished at cost, primary 
election law, and postal savings banks. 
Next. meeting is to be with Geneva 
March. 17. 

Blandon grange adopted by unani- 
mous vote at the meeting January 20 
resolutions urging members of the 
general asembly from Franklin coun- 
ty to vote for the Rose local option 
bill and to submit the amendment on 
taxation to the people. 





New York Grange Notes 


A new candidate for commissioner 
of agriculture is James Jay Fitzger- 
ald of Harriettstown, N Y. He is an 
active member of the grange and mas- 
ter of Brighton and Henrietta grange, 
No 1006. He is also a member of 
the Franklin county Pomona. 


The Patrons of Covington grange, 
No 1029 of Lackawanna county, have 
recently purchased a hall. They 
held a bazaar and merry-go-round 
the third week of January. The sum 
of $186 was raised. The Patrons are 
now planning to have the hall dedi- 
cated in the near future. 






The Latest Markets 
THE GRAIN TRADE 




















LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 
Cash or { Wheat Corp -|—_ oat 
Spot | 1908 | 1907 | 1908 seer | 1900 | 1008 
= few o> a sei Lael 
Chicago 99 | .78 | 60 | 43 | 5O | 36 
New York.) 1.06 7% | fA | 5S | 
Boston. | — | — | 73 | 4 | 0 | 2 
Toledo. .|1.03 | .78 | 62 {\.45 | 43 38 
St Louis || 98 | .7%6 | 59 | 42 | 49 | % 
Min’p’lis .| 1.04 | .79 | SOM} 48 | 49 | 
Liverpool .| 1.13 | 92 | .74 | 68 | — _ 





At Chicago, the slight declines in 


wheat last noted by this journal. were 
not wholly regained. Two factors 
tended to. act as depressents: One, 
the comparatively free marketing of 
wheat at western centers, and .the 


other reports telling of a  lib- 
eral export. surplus available from 
the new Argentina crop. No 
doubt when Argentina once gets 
to shipping, it will cut into 


the export movement from this coun-) 
try materially. On the other hand 
there are those who believe that the 
domestic demand in the U S during 
the next four to five months will 
prove sufficient to offset any possible 
shrinkage in exports and thus tend to 
hold the market in line. 

Reports from Burope were not en« 
couraging to those desiring higher 
prices. It is claimed that the outlook 
in Russia is more favorable than apé<!) 
peared probable a few weeks ago. 
Supplies of grain are said to be accu< 
mulating at some European centers,’ 
At this point May wheat sold in the 


neighburhood of $1.01@1.02 p bu. 
July delivery held nearer 98c. 
The eastern demand. for corn is 


fairly large. .Some leading receivers 
at Atlantic markets inform an edi« 
torial representative of American Ag~« 
riculturist that the quality of corn now 
coming toward the seaboard is run« 
ning much better tham expected. No 
doubt exists that some shippers who 


“lost heavily on rotten grain last sea- 


son are determined to avoid a repe- 
tition of this experience, and are 
grading. their corn most ourefully.' 
In the main price changes were not 
many. May corn sold near 6lc p bu,’ 
July a trifle above 59c, No 2 in store 
59@60c. | 

Oats also manifested a fair degree 
of steadiness. Receipts at western 
centers not excessive, although on the 
other hand offerings seem to be keep- 
ing pace with the demand. Standard 
oats in store sold at slightly above 
50c p bu; May delivery breught 58 
@ 54c. 

Rye generally held firm with occa< 
sional slight advances. No 2 in store 
quoted nominally at 88c p. bu, fresh 
receipts 85@86%c f o b. 

Timothy seed offered a little more 
freely, but prices held up well. Poor 
to fey timothy brought $3.50@4:40 Dp 
100. lbs. Good to.chotce cloverseed 
16@17, Mar delivery 17.25, hungariah 
1.50@1.60, millets 1.30@1.35,. bick- 
wheat 1.75. 


At New York, export demand for 


wheat and corn has proved moderate 
to fair. Buyers complain that com- 
paratively little wheat is offered ex- 
cept durum. Reports frem abroad 
show a weaker tendency. Flour some-| 
what dull. No 1 northern spring 
wheat brings $1.20 p bu, No 2 red 
winter wheat 1.05, No 2 corn 75c in 
elevators, corn chops’ 27 p ton, corn 
meal 1.50@1.70 p bag, mixed oats 53c 
p bu on track, white clipped oats 56@) 
6c, rye 95c, barley 1.10@1.15, malt 
1.25 @ 1.30. Winter wheat flour, 
straights, 4.80@5 p bbl, rye flour 4.75 
@5.35, buckwheat 3 p 100 Ibs. 





THE LIVE STOCK MARKET 


At Chicago, generous receipts 
proved the rule in the cattle trade; 
at times shippers pushed in supplied 
to excess and the market sagged ap<' 
preciably. Killers bowght freely, but 
the big receipts enabled them to get 
the cattle at a lower range. Right at 
this time, with general trade condi< 
tions still a trifle unsettled, shippers 
and stockmen should exercise cau- 
tion in sending their cattle to market, 
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Commissioner Smith vs. The Standard Oil Co. 


From the Railway World, January 3, 1908 


Mr. Herbert Knox Smith, whose zeal in the 
cause of economic reform has been in no wise 
abated by the panic which he and his kind did 
so much to bring on, is out with an answer to 
, President Moffett, of the Standard Oil Company 
of Indiana. The publication of this answer, it is 
officially given out, was delayed several weeks, 
“for business reasons,” because it was not deemed 
advisable to further excite the public mind, which 
was profoundly disturbed by the crisis. Now that 
the storm -elouds have rolled by, however, the 
Commissioner rushes again into the fray. 

Our readers remember that the chief points 
in the defense of the Standard Oil Company, as 
presented by President Moffett, were, (1) that 
the rate of six cents on oil from Whiting to East 
.. §t. Louis has been issued to the Standard Oil 
Company as the lawful rate by employees of 
the Alton, (2) that the 18-cent rate on file with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission was a class 
and not a commodity rate, never being intended 
to apply to oil, (3) that oil was shipped in large 
quantities between Whiting and East St. Louis 
over the Chicago and Eastern Illinois at six and 
one-fourth cents per hundred pounds, which has 
been filed with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion as the lawful rate, and (4) that the 18-cent 
rate on oil was entirely out of proportion to 
lawful rates on other commodities between these 
points of a similar character, and of greater value, 
such, for example, as linseed oil, the lawful rate 
on which was eight cents. President Moffett also 
stated that thousands of tons of freight. had been 
sent by other.shippers between these points under 
substantially the same conditions as governed the 
shipments of the Standard Oil Company. 

This defense of the Standard Oil Company was 
Widely quoted and has undoubtedly exerted a 
powerful influence upon the public mind. Nat- 


urally the. Administration, which has staked the 


suceess of its eampaign against the “trusts” upon 
the result of its attack upon this company, en- 
deavors to offset this influence, and hence the 
new deliverance of Commissioner Smith. 

We need hardly to point out that his rebuttal 
argument is extremely weak, although as strong, 
no doubt, as the circumstances would warrant. 
He answers the points made by President Mof- 
feti substantially as follows: (1) The Standard 
Oi] Company had a traffie department, and should 
kave knewn that the six-cent rate had not been 
filed, (2) no answer, (3) the Chicago and East- 
ern Illinois rate was a secret rate because it read, 
not from Whiting, but from Dolton, which is 
described as “a village of about 1,500 population 
just outside of Chieago. Its only claim to note 
is that it has been for many years the point of 
origin for this and similar secret rates.” The 
Commissioner admits in describing this rate that 
there was a note attached stating that the rate 
could also be used from Whiting. 

The press has quite génerally hailed this state- 
ment of the Commissioner of Corporations as 
a conclusive refutation of what. is evidently rec- 
ognized as the strongest rebuttal argument ad- 
tianced by the Standard. 

Tn. fact, it is as weak and ineonelusive as the 
remainder of his argument. The lines of the 


Chicago and Eastern [Illinois do not run—into 
Chicago. They terminate at Dolton, from which 








point entrance is made over the Belt Line, Whit- 
ing, where the oil freight originates, is not on 
the lines of the Chicago and Eastern Illinois, 
which receives its Whiting freight from the Belt 
Line at Dolton. The former practice, now dis- 
continued, in filing tariffs was to make them read 
from a point on the line of the filing road, and it 
was also general to state on the same sheet, that 
the tariff would apply to other points, e. g., Whit- 
ing: The Chicago and Eastern Illinois followed 
this practice in filing its rate from Dolton, and 
making a note on the sheet that it applied to 
Whiting. This was in 1895 when this method of 
filing tariffs was in common use. 

Now let us see in what way the intending 
shipper of oil could be misled and deceived by 
the fact that the Chicago and Eastern Illinois 
had not filed a rate reading from Whiting. Com- 
missioner Smith contends that “concealment is 
the only motive for sueh a circuitous arrange- 


ment,” i: e., that this method of filing the rate ; 


was intended to mislead intending competitors 
of the Standard Oil Company. Suppose such a 
prospective oil refiner had applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for the rate from 
Chicago to East St. Louis over the Chicago and 
Eastern Illinois, he would have been informed 
that the only rate filed with the commission by 
this company was 6% cents from Dolton, and 


- he would have been further informed, if indeed 


he did not, know this already, that this rate ap- 
plied throughout Chieago territory. So that 
whether he wished to locate his plant at Whiting, 
or anywhere else about Chicago, under an ar- 
rangement of long standing, and which applies 
to all the industrial towns in the neighborhood 
of Chicago, he could have his freight delivered 
over the Belt Line to the Chicago and Eastern 
Tilinois at Dolton and transported to East St. 
Louis at a rate of 64% cents. Where then is the 
concealment which the Commissioner of Corpor- 
ations makes so much off Any rate—from Doi- 
ton on the Eastern Illinois or Chappell on th 
Alton, or Harvey on the Illinois Central, or 
Blue Island on the Rock Island, applies throagh- 
out Chicago territory to shipments from Whiting, 
as to shipments from any other point in the dis- 
triet. So far from the Eastern [Illinois filing 
its rate from Dolton in order to deceive the ship- 
per, it is the Commissioner of Corporations who 
either betrays iis gross ignorance of transporta- 
tion eustoms in Chicago territory or relies on the 
public ignorance of these customs to deceive the 
publie, too apt to accept unquestioningly every 
statement made by a Government official as nec- 
essarily true, although, as in the present instance, 
a careful examination shows these statements to 
be false. ; 

The final point made by President Moffett that 
ether commodities of a character similar to oil 
were earried at much lower rates than 18 cents, 
the Commissioner of Corporations diseusses only 
with the remark that “the ‘reasonableness’ of this 
rate is not in question. The question is whether 
this rate constituted a discrimination as against 
other shippers of oil,” and he also makes much 
of the failure of President Moffett to produce 
before the grand jury evidence of the alleged 
illegal acts of which the Standard Oi! official 
said that other large shippers in the territory had 


been guilty. Considering the fact that these ship- 
pers included the packers and elevator men of 
Chicago the action of the grand jury in calling 
upon President Moffett to furnish evidence of 
their wrong-doing may be interpreted as a demand 
for an elaboration of the obvious; but the fact 
that a rate-book containing these freight rates 
for other shippers-was offered in evidence during 
the trial and ruled out by Judge Landis, was 
kept out of sight. President Moffett would not, 
of course, accept the invitation of the grand jury, 
although he might have been pardoned if he had 
referred them to various official investigations by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and other 
departments of the Government. 


We come back; therefore, to the conelusion of 
the whole matter, which is that the Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana was fined an amount equal 
to seven or eight times the value of its entire 
property, because its traffie department did not 
verify the statement of the Alton rate clerk, that 
the six-cent commodity rate on oil had been prop- 
erly filed with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. There is no evidence, and none was intro- 
duced at the trial, that any shipper of oil from 
Chicago territory had been interfered with by 
the eighteen-cent rate nor that the failure of the 
Alton to file its six-cent rate had resulted in any 
discrimination against any independent shipper, 
—we must take this o1 the word of the Com- 
missioner of Corporations and of Judge Landis. 
Neither is it denied even by Mr. Smith that the 
“independent” shipper of oil whom he pictures as 
being driven out of business by this discrimina- 
tion of the Alton, could have shipped all the oil 
he desired to ship from Whiting via Dolton over 
the lines of the Chicago and Eastern. Illinois to 
East St. Louis. In short, President Moffett’s 
defence is still good, and we predict will be 
so declared by the higher court. 

The Standard Oil Company has been charged 
with all manner of crimes and misdemeanors. 
Beginning with the famous Rice of Marietta, pass- 


.ing down to that. apostle of popular liberties, 


Henry Demarest Lloyd, with hi. Wealth Against 
the Commonwealth, descending by easy stages to 
Miss Tarbell’s offensive personalities, we finally 
reach the nether depths of unfair and baseless 
misreprésentation in the report of the Commis- 
sioner of Corporations. The Standard has been. 
charged with every form of commercial piracy 
and with most of the crimes on the corporation 
calendar. After long years of strenuous attack, 
under the leadership of the President of the 
United States, the eorporation is at last dragged 
to the bar of justice to answer for its misdoings. 
The whole. strength of the Government is directed 
against it, and at last, we are told, the Standard 
Oil Company is to pay the penalty of its crimes, 
and it is finally convicted of having failed to ver- 
ify the statement of a rate elerk and is forthwith 
fined a prodigious sum, measured by the ear, 
Under the old criminal! law, the theft of property 
worth more than a shilling was punishable by 
death. Under the interpretation of the Interstate 
Commerce law by Theodore Roosevelt and Judge 
Kenesaw Landis, a technieal error of a fraffic 


official is made the excuse for the confiseation of 
a vast amount of property. 
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No one preparing to paint can consider too care- 
fully the guality of his materials, 

The superior excellence of White Lead and Lin- 
seed Oil as paint is long established. Such paint is 
always reliable if the White Lead and Linseed Oil 


are pure.- 
Anyone may test the purity of White Lead by a very simple 

. experiment. , A postal card requesting directions will bring 
full information and equipment. 


White Lead bearing the Dutch Boy-Painter trademark is war- 
ranted tu stand the test. Write for Test Equipment 


7. Address 
NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


in whichever of the following cities is nearest you 


New York, _ Boston, —-, Cleveland, 
yoy 


‘incinnati, 
1 ‘ohn T. "Lewis & Bros. C ©.) 
Philadelphia (Jo n Trad eno) 


» EXTRA STRONG 


« ) l= 
he 4 \ id ree Sample 5 hb we send for inspection. 
7 it A » 
WAN "7 ert Colt look vanizing. Wile ft and 
‘ 197" Sey uM , a! 



























eg for ftronsth 
—— +" We aan you to satisfy yourself that 
s the best fence to buy for Horses, 
ag A HRA ete. Our fences are made of extra 
avy 8 re,— ith strand and stay wires No. 9 gauge. 


BROWN WIRE FENGE 


Sete At 15 te 35 Gents Per Rod Delivered—WE PAY FREIGHT 
tup. Bull-proof and ao Stands stanch, solid and id. Won'’s 
own. ld fo bi r fence 

dgwa., Our prices ere lots tGan you would pay [or much lignter fences 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, 














THAT NEVER WEAR OUT 


Sea Green and Purple.Slate Roofs 


Sbdbsolutely last forever. Being solid rock, they are spark 

proof. Reduce your insurance rate, Afford pure cistern water *t require fr 
tne. As coating like metal and composition roofin {ot affected by heat orcold. Suitab 
renee mew or > ones a cost—only a triffie sn more than short lived roofings. Let us settle your 
spend more good money for poor roofing. W TO US AT 






THE LATEST MARKETS 


|} stock dull and 





for the trade is in no condition to 


- bear up under excessive arrivals. 


When Preparing to Paint | ; 


Good to fey native beeves ....... 
ommon fair native beeves-.. 
to extra 


Good t 
Stags, 

Fat heifers arid cows sold fairly 
well, although on a trifle lower basis. 
Bulls were brought freely. A satis- 
factory demand for canners and cut- 
ters, with prices moderately main- 
tained. Calves sold readily, although 
at a decidedly lower range. The vol- 
ume of the stocker and feeder trade 
seems to be increasing. 

Evidently the country has more 
hogs than the trade generally believed 
or else farmers are determined to get 
rid of surplus stock regardless of 
prices. Since conditions were last out- 
lined in these columns, prices sagged 
still lower, bulk of sales ranging $4.20 
@4.50 p 100 Ibs. At some Mo river 
markets desirable hogs could be 
bought around $4 or even less. Deal- 
ers are hopeful of improvement if 


| receipts let up. Prices are more than 


2 below a year ago. 

Following the lead of cattle and 
hogs, sheep quotations ruled easier. 
Market well supplied with both mut- 
tons and lambs. Fed western sheep 
are much in evidence. Fat lambs sold 
at $6.50@7 p 100 Ibs, feeding lambs 
5.50@6.65, wethers 5@5.40, ewes 4.25 
@5. : 
The Horse Market 


At Chicago, the recent improve- 
ment resulted in larger supplies, and 
as a result the edge was taken off the 
market. However, it is notable that 
the general horse trade throughout 
the west is in better shape than it 
was six weeks ago. Drafts quotable 
here at $175@225 ea, farm mares, 
chunks, etc, 75@150, heavy mules 150 
@ 190. 





GENERAL MARKETS 


Apples 
At New York, market is very quiet 
and fey fruit is very steady. Poor 
weak. Spitzenbergs 


$2.25@2.50 -p bbl, Spys 2:25@83.25, 
Kings 2.50@4, Baldwins 2.75@3.50, 


Greenings 3@4. 





Footing atest yr eg ‘or ali time. n’t 7 
for our free book “ foors. 5 Tt will save you money. Give us the name of your local dea ley 
THE AMERICAN SEA GREEN SLATE COMPANY, Box 12, Granville, N.Y. 
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HY WVU AAA 
DOW'T-RUST POULTRY FENCE | 


Old-fashioned galvanized—therefore can’t rust. 
40-Carbon Elastic Spring Steel Wire. 30 Days’ Free 
— Best and strongest. Turns stock as well 

Send for Free Cata! 
Ward ree 00. Box 219 


Irrigated Fruit, Alfalfa Farms 
GALIFCRMIA <2ts crores, Set! Sa 
7u2 Market St., San Francisco. 





Wooster, 






og free. 





For Specific Ophthalmia . 
Yo More Blind Horses Moon Blindness 7) other 
sore eyes. Barry Co., Iowa City, lowa, have sure cure. 


, 
} ARNS of Plank, m Chstnadh setonpect. | 


SHAWVER BROTHERS, BELLEFONTAINE, OHIO, 
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Montross Metal Shingles 
Last and do not leak. No repairs. 
Inexpensive. Always look well. 
MONTROSS METAL SHINGLE CO., Camden, N.J, 





We Lawn and Farm FENCE. Sell direct 
shipping to users only, 8¢ manufacturers’ prices. No 
agente Our catalog is Free. Write for it to-day. 
‘UP-TO-DATE MFG, CO., 993 10th St., Terre Haute, lad, 
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|ending Jan 25, 


| steady 
i kidney 1.80@1.95, 


“he exports of apples from the U 
S and Can in bbls for the week 
08, as compared with 
former years aS compiled by George 
Harnden of Boston, were as follows: 


From To Liverpool London Others Total 
Boston: *.ccescccece 4,465 2,600 7,065 
Portland ......... 21,000 2.000 8.765 31,765 
New York ........ 1,000 1, }s0 1,743 3,903 
}2EMEEE = ecbocccece 387 21.000 21,387 
St John, N B...... 300 201 450 95] 
Total for week. .27,152 24,361 ” 73,556 65,071 
Same week, 1907.35,044 25,486 6,493 67,023 
Same week, 1906.17,252 5,469 16,441 39,162 
At Chicago,. business more active 
and lower grades stronger. Choice 
grades steady. Fancy Baldwins $3@ 
8.25 p bbl, Greenings 3@4, Northern 
Spys 3.50@4, Ben Davis 2.50@2.75. 


At Boston, receipts steady, demand 
only moderate; choice Kings $3@5 p 
bbl, Spys 1.75@2. 

f Beans 

At New York, trade is quiet, with 
larger receipts and advance reported 
at interior markets, resulting in a 
situation. Marrows $2.27@ 
2.30 p bu, pea beans 2.25@2.27, red 
yellow eyes 2.10@ 


2.15, white kidney 2:60@2.65, limas’ 
| 3.50. 

| At Chicago, market remains firm 
| and quiet, with no change. Hand- 


picked pea beans $2.12@2.15 p bu, red 
kidney 1.75@1.80, Brown Swedish 1.80 
@1.90, lias 5.75 p00 Ibs, 

Cabbage 

At New York, cabbage steady, with 

| little change in market. Danish $9 

@11 p ton, domestic 6@T7, red 16@ 
18, local T5c@1 p bbl. 

At Buffalo, supply fair and market 
| ge steady, best grades $3@3.50 
lbs, common 1.8 50. 
rons Pittsburg, firmer tone prevails 
in choice cabbage, Danish $10@11 p 

ton, local”1.15@1.25 p bbl. 
At Philadelphia, cabbage quiet un- 
der increased offerings, Danish 50@ 


* 


50, Bafawins 2@2.75.- 





5c p bu, choice $8@9 p ton, domes- 
tic 6 
At Baltimore, market active and 
firmer, choice cabbage $9@11 p ton. 
Dressed Meais 


At New York, country dressed 
calves continue fairly plentiful, choice 
pee A 11%4@12c p Ib. Cheap calves 
in supply, Dressed hothouse 
seabed @10 ea, country dressed pork 
6144 @i7c p Jb, roasting pigs 10@15c. 

Dried Fruits 

At New York, Nght trade in evap 
apples and market sonny Prime 
evap apples 84@8 Ib, sun- 
dried 6@7\4c, cheps 2.10@2.20 p 100 
lbs, raspberries 32@34c p ib 


Eggs * 

At New York, light advances noted 
and quotations but little better. Fcy 
locals 29@30c p doz, state and west- 
ern 23@24c, storage 18@19c, limed 
16@18c. 

At Boston, receipts moderate and 
prices 2@3c lower, owing to oversup- 
ply; fancy local hennery 27@28c p 
doz, choice western 23@24c, storage 


18@19¢. 
Fresh Fruits 

At’ New York, cranberries firmly 
held and holders asking advanced 
prices; Cape Cods $5@8 p bbl, Jer- 
seys 7.50, Fla strawberries 40@ 

p qt. 
Hay and Straw 

At New York, market continues 
dull on all grades of timothy, trade 
light and outlook for market easy. 
Prime baled timothy $19@20. p ton, 
mixed clover .18S@19, long rye straw 
18@14, oat and wheat 10@ 12. 

At Chicago, timothy in liberal sup- 
ply with a quiet market; choice $18 
@15.50 p ton, prairie hay dull af 
10@11.50, rye straw 7@7.50, wheat 
straw 6@6.50. 

At Boston, a dull market with little 
demand continues and supplies are 
large in almost all grades. Choice 
timothy $21@22 p ton, mixed clover 
16@17.50, rye straw 12.50@13.50, oat 
and wheat 10@IT. 

Mill Feeds 

“At New York, no change in market, 
all grades east. City bran $27 p ton 
in 100-lb sacks, middlings 26.50, red 
dog 30 in 140-1 sacks. 

Onions 

Late reports from Hardin Co, O, 
say that holdings of onions are. being 
reduced rapidly; stocks running main- 
ly to whites. Generally onions there 
are keeping well, and dealers are tak- 
ing a hopeful view of the situation. 

Some advices from southern Tex 
say that indications point to a liberal 
onion acreage this year. Estimates’ 
as to the increase vary, but it is the| 
general belief that the extensions will 
be marked. 

At New York, market quiet and 
quotations steady; white Cts $8@4 
p bbl, yellows 2.25 @2 .50, state white 
75c@1.35 p bskt, state and western 
yellows 1.50@2 p bag, Orange Co yel- 
lows 1.50@2. 


Potatoes 
At New York, market shows little 
change; trade is light and holders 


asking the same prices as last week. 
Bermudas $5@5.50 p bbl, L I 2.25@ 
2.50, Me 2@2.35 p 180-1b sack, state 
and western 2.15 p bag. 
Poultry 

At New York, live poultry very 
quiet, trade slow, chickens 10c p Ib, 
fowls’ 12c, roosters 8c, turkeys 12@ 
12%c, ducks 12@18c, getse 11@12c. 
Dressed poultry in oversupply, ow- 


ing to the stormy weather. Market 
steady, however, with light receipts. 
Western turkeys 15@16c~-p Ib. local 
broilers 27@28c, western 18@20c, 
roasting chiékens 17@19%c, western 
dry-picked 12@13c, capons 21@22c, 
ducks 11@12c, geese 10@1i2c, squabs 


$2.50@3.50 p doz. 

At Boston, receipts of 
moderate and choice goods in steady 
demand at. 11@12%c p ib, spring 
chickens 12c, roosters 7c. Dressed 
poultry in liberal supply, demand 
quiet, sales somewhat dull Choice 
western turkeys 17@18c p Ib, capons 
17@19¢c, broilers 16@18e,_ fowls 12@\ 
13c, duck 10@12c. 

Vegetables 

At New York, brussels sprouts 6@) 
10c Pp qt, beets $1. 50@2 p bbl, carrots 
T5e, celery 30@50c p doz, chicory 54 
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Bis Dp. bskt, ‘Fla: cukes $1@2, cauli- 

er $1.50@2.25,. eggplant $1@1.75, 

epee $2.50@3, mint $1@1.25 p bx, 
ll 


ots $2@2.50 p bbi, okra $1.25@ 
#35 p carrier, oyster plant $3@5 p 
'g9 bchs, pumpkins $1@1.50 -p bbl, 
arsnips 75c@$1, radishes 50@75c p 
f@skt, Fla string beans $2@4.50 p bskt, 
Worfolk spinach T5¢@$1.26 p _ bbl, 
waarrow squash $1.75@2, turnips 7T5c 
42$1.25, hothouse lettuce 25@40c p 
@oz, cukes Tic @ $1.20. 

At Boston, moderate trade in green 
wegetables;, beets 65c p bu, brussels 
sprouts 12@15c p at, carrot 40@50c p 
bu, cauliflower $2@2.50 p bskt, cel- 
ery $1.75@2 p bu, hothouse cukes $5 
@7 » bx, Fla eggplant $1.50@1.75 p 
ora, Norfolk. kale 75@S85c- p bbl, local 
Settuce 25@50c p. bx, local radishes 
$2@2.50. p bx, rhubarb 8@12c p Ib, 
Fia tomatoes $1@2 p carrier. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 





The Butter Situation 
PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERBIES 


New York Boston Chicago 
8S... 31 301% 30 
<v7.. 29 29 28 
D6. 27% 27 27 


At New York, the market shows 
a stronger tendency, owing to strong 
@emand for export stock. Quotations 
well maintained and ali grades mov- 
fing rapidly. Extra cmy 30@3ic p lb, 
ehoice cmy 28@30c, state dairy 20@ 
Zic, western factory 19@20c, reno- 
sated 28c, rolls 16@20c, packing stock 
16@ 18c. 

At Chicago, the market is holding 
quite firm at recent quotations, and 
fcy grades have gained %c recently. 
Trade continues good and offerings 
are being uséd.up quickly. All grades 
are selling well! Extra emys 13@ 
33%c p ib, storage cmys 28@28%c, 
fresh cmys 21@22c, ladles 19c, reno- 
vated 21@23c, dairies 27c, packing 
stock 17@18c, rolls 18c. 


At Boston, receipts are running 
Barger, with a onsiderable quantity 
ef storage butter. Fresh grades scarce 
and firm, all prints steady. Northern 
N Y cmy 13\<c p Ib, storage 29c, N Y 
@airy 25@27c, packing stock 17@18c, 
renovated 20c 





The Cheese Markets 
At New York, trade fairly quiet, 


but market satisfactory. Strictly fresh | 


eheese moving rapidly, skims 154 


15%c p lb, N Y skims 9@IIl¢c, full 


skims 1@2c. 
At Chicago, American makes are 


steady, with a moderate trade. Swiss | 
Western f | 


and German lines steady. 
c twins 12@12%c p Ib, daisies 12%@ 


13%c, young Americas 12@12%4c, 
long horns 12c, Swiss 14@15c, Lim- 
burger 14% @l5c, choice brick 10 
@l1\1c. 


At Boston, there has been no 
change in market lately, fine stock 
in moderate supply seling quickly. N 
¥ twins 15@15%c p ib, Vt twins 14@ 
lic, N Y skims 11@12c 


The Milk Market 

At New York, the milk exchange 
has decided to hold its monthly 
meetings’ on the day previous to the 
last day of the month, instead of on 
the last Wednesday as formerly. 
Therefore, it will meet next Tuesday. 
It is not known whether the price of 
4c will be reduced, for, while the 
market is still flooded, the contracts 
with the. producers hold to 4 or 4%c 
Guring February and March. The 
Homer Ramsdell line made its last | 
trip to New York last Saturday. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans. for the week ending Jan 
25 were as follows: 





Milk Cream 





BSS Se ae .».+. 40,150 1,615 
Susquehanna .......... 13,350 180 
West GROTC Fos... cue’ 13,675 250 
Lackawanna ...........50,125 1,545 
N Y C (long hau!) ....51,500- 2,525 
N Y C (Harlem) ...... 11,200 270 
SRNOR ?- <6 Cas Feb 56d vcd ewk 81,293 1,642 
Lehigh valley ..........24,900 860 
Homer Ramsdell line ... 4,200 160 
gs a ES 5,275 = 
Other sources ......... 5,400 140 

E> sc in apie uo dws 251,068 9,187 





Seedsmen Meet—The executive com- 









THE LATEST MARKETS 


assn met at Chicago Jan 21, With a 
full attendance. Detroit was selected 
as the meeting place for the conven- 
tion June 23-25. ‘Headquarters have 
net. yet been selected. Resolutions 
were adopted recommending that 
members still further emphasize and 
publish the disclaimer. by having it 
printed on all stationery; including 
letter heads, billheads, quotation 
-sheets, acceptances, labels and pack- 
ages, to disseminate it to all mer- 
chant customers possible and to sup- 
ply merchants with disclaimer cards 
to be hung in conspicuous places in 
salesrooms. Cards will be furnished 
by the secretary, C. E.. Kendal, of 
Cleveland, O, free to members on re- 
quest and to others at 10 cents a copy, 
postpaid. 

ec 












































Just One Fault 
With the New 


DE LAVAL 
SEPARATORS 


At every conference and convention of the De Laval 
traveling representatives and local agents during December 
and January there has been just one criticism made in con<« 
nection with the new 1908 machines and the policy of the i 
Company in respect to them, and that has been that the Com- i 
pany's advertisements, catalogues and circulars DO NOT BE- 
GIN TO CLAIM NEARLY ENOUGH FOR THE NEW MA- i 
CHINES, and that if their advantages and many features . 
of superiority could only be brought home to every intend- 
ing buyer of a cream separator there could scarcely be & 
single buyer who would not prefer a De Laval machine 
and find it actually cheaper and wiser in every way to 
purchase one of them in preference to anything else 

The general consensus of opi in at every meeting has 
been-= “CLAIM MORE FOR THE MACHINES and try 
harder to make intending buyers really appreciate THEIR 
j a ; SUPREMACY IN EVERY WAY in he face of the claims 
p doz, live fowls 11@12c p Ib, chick- of all kinds made for would-be competing machines, which, 
— 14@16c, ducks 12@13c. Potatoes if words and means can only be found to accomplish it, 
i<C DP bu, sweets 3.50@4.25 p_ bbi, must result in the new De Laval machines SIMPLY 
beets 2, celery 1@3c p bch, lettuce SWEEPING THE FIELD IN 1908, provided enough of 
Hc@1.25 p bskt, eggplant 1.50@2.25 them can be produced to meet the demand.” 

p cra, onions 65c p bu, turnips 20c. A new catalogue illustrating the new machines is to 
Common apples 1.25@2 p bbl, choice be had for the asking. 


3@4, cranberries 6@7. ii 
THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co, 
tec ee General Offices: 178-177 Wa.iam Graeet 


$218 & 1215 Fuserr Sr. 46& ryt, 
PHILADELPHIA 74 CORTLANDT. STREET, 
NEW YORK. 











PENNSYLVANIA — At Pittsburg, 
corn 64c p bu, oats 55c, timothy hay 
$16@16.50 >» ton, clover 15@17, rye 
straw 10@11.50, middlings 27@27.50, 
bran 26. Cmy print butter 32@34c 
p Ib, tubs 82c, dairy 22@238c, f c 
cheese 14@125c. YTresh eggs 26@28c 
p doz, storage 20c, live fowls 12@1l4c 
p lb, turkeys 15@16c, ducks 12@1l4c. 
Navy beans 2.40@2.50 p bu, potatoes 
70O@75c, yellow onions T5@S8é6c, lettuce 
3.50@4 p bbl, mushrooms 1.50 p bu, 
celery 40@45c p doz, brussels sprouts 
14@16c p at. 


MARYLAND—At Baltimore, cmy 


tub butter 31@32c p Ib, prints 32@ 
33c, f c cheese 16c.- Fresh eggs 23c 
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WINNIPEG 
& Sacramento Sts. 


107 Finest Srreer 
SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND, OREG. 

















QUALITY 
SUPREME 


Every ounce of material that goes into a 
Studebaker wagon or buggy has the “Studebaker 
Reputation” behind it. Over 50 years’ experience 
geet Tae oe a & has i. us how to make vehicles that last. Every 
axle—eve —eve u ire an S made experts. he result—the finest sibl 

produce have made the Studebaker the {st . ee 


Largest Vehicle Factory in the World 


The absolute reliability of the Studebaker line appeals to all cafeful 
buyers, those who want honest value. 
» See the Studebaker If you don’t know one, write to us. If you 
will mention this paper and enclose a two-cent stamp, we will send you the 
‘Studebaker’ Farmer's Almanac for 1908—FREE. 










































mittee of the American seed trade 















Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Ca., South Bend, Indiana 
The 


= ALS RED 





















Satisfaction and WV 
2-Year Warranty 
teeta ee 


The farmer’s new helper. Never tired. No s ready for work. 
Will run your wood saw, cutting 144 cords an hour; your srinding mill; 
your corn sheller; your pump ; cream separator, your churn, etc., etc. 
is the Simplest, Surest, Salest and Mest Complete Outfit ever offered. 












It 
includes steel water tank; fuel tank; muffler; skids; spark plug; elec- 
$51 tric batteries; switch; crank; wrench and oil can. Ai A, have to 
do is to put in the gasoline, tura the switch, crank it and off she goes. 


Send for Catalogue. 300,000 for"5.2" Free, Get One 


and Marine Engines ever offered at From Fac- 
Manufacturers, 




















now ready. 


Montgomery Ward & Co. 
CHICAGO and KANSAS CITY 
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Around the Evening Lamp 


BY GEORGE BIRDSEYE 


At_set of sun, all labor done, 
We've had our supper hearty, 

4nd gather ‘round the evening lamp, 
A happy family party. 

"here Tom and Bess are playing chess, 
And in her armchair rocking 

Dear mother moves the needles fast 
Upon the growing- stocking. 


Good father, with his newspaper, 
Contentedly is smoking, 

While little Kate her baby hand 
Is in his whiskers poking; 

And I sit by, with gladdened eye, 
And think, “Who'd be a rover, 

That knew the bliss of home like this, 
Where joy and peace watch over?” 


The wind blows cold outside the fold: 
We never heed its wailing, 

For here is warmth and sweet content, 
And love that’s never-failing. 

Shine on, shine on, dear evening lamp, 
Your radiance shedding o’er us! 

In after years, through smiles and 


tears, . 
This scene shall rise before us. 


For well we. know the time must come, 
When, we, now happy-hearted. 

Find here and there a vacant. chair— 
The family circle parted. 

O, may we then see once again, 
Who time and storm shall weather. 

This picture of dear home’s good cheer, 
When we were all together! 


The Mascot Made Good 


By J. F. Holden 


OME! This in answer to a hes- 
f itating knock on the office 
door. Then, as the door 
opened, “Well, what it is?” in tones 
of annoyance. “I—I would—eh, like 
to enter your college, sir.” The presi- 
dent of Marshall university stopped 
writing-and looked up. He had given 
strict orders not to be disturbed. 
Iie was writing a new lecture for an 
eastern tour, the title of which at- 
tracted him, absorbed) him—‘“The 
Worth of a Man.” Turning from his 
desk to the door, his frown quickly 
gave way to a look of surprise. 

“It appears to me that you have 
entered the college already,” said he. 

“Ye-es, sir. Thank you, sir; and I 
will stay and make good all right. I 
know I can—if—you let me. All’s I 
need is a chanct!” 

The contrast of the apparition at 
the half-open door to the general 
classic environment had in it a touch 
of rare humor that appealed to the 
whole-souled man, and hé smiled at 
the earnest acceptance of his liter- 
ality. 

A thirteen-year-old boy, tall for his 
age, mostly legs, arms and coarse, 
red hair, stood before him. His 
treckles were of the largest and most 
generous type. His clothes, somewhat 
ragged, suggested reform school. 
His eyes, large and brown, bright and 
compelling, seemed to be his chief 
asset. 

“What do you want?” again asked 
the great man. 

“Nothin’, only a chanct to make 
good in your big college.” This with 
a nervous, reverent glance at his sur- 
roundings. 

“What made you come to me? Who 
sent you?” 

“Nobody sent me, sir. I read this 
piece in the paper this mornin’ ’bout 
wot you said at the big dinner last 
night to the city fellers, an’ I thought 
I would apply for it.” 

What did I 


“What is it about? 
say?” 

The lad advareed as softly as pos- 
sible, looking back once to sée if his 
coarse shoes left any marks on the 
linoleum. He opened a scrap of paper, 
taken from. an inside pocket. : 

“There it is, sir.” 

“Our needs at present are the same 
old- needs of a growing: institution— 
students and funds. We need boys— 
boys who are able and. willing to 
make good; young men and young 
ladies who mean business«in securing 
an education; for education is busi- 
ness of the best type. We need the 
young people as much as they need 
the school. We also need funds for 
more expansive work. We must have 
extension work at once. You need 
not be reminded of the generous of- 
fer of our worthy patron and 
alumnus, Mr Hugh Showers, of $250,- 
000, on condition that we duplicate 
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the donation by next commencement. 
We have only $80,000 of this in sight; 
but I am firmly of opinion that it 
can be done. It must be done. It 
shall be done, for good old Marshall.” 

“Yes! That is something like what 
I said,” said the president, inter- 
rupting himself. ‘Well?’ 

‘Well, don’t you see that I am one 
o’ them there boys that you wants. 
I want to go to school, leastways to 
a decent ’un. I’ll bet you I can make 
good, all right, if you will give mea 
chanct—and time.” e 

The boy stood at the man’s elbow, 
his big eyes shining earnestly. Dr. Mc- 
Crea glanced at the eager face, just 
in time to stifle a gesture of impa- 
tience. Here was something to his 
mind after all—a soul on fire, to be, 
to do. Had he not for years planned 
and marshaled his brilliant gifts to- 
ward this one goal, for this great 
purpose, to set young hearts on fire 
with cominant resolution and ambi- 
tion? Had he not contended almost 
daily with that legion spirit of mis- 
chief in school life—scatteration of 
energy? He must recognize the spirit 
of his dreams, however unpromising 
the premises. 

He returned the slip and as he saw 
the careful disposition of it by the 
boy in his vest, he felt a desire for 
enlargement of privilege, that he 
might hug the unpromising looking 
specimen. 

“But you. are too young, my boy. 
Have you any friends?” 

“Nope! Nary a friend,” 
the boy decidedly. 

“Have you any money 
you?” 

“Not a cent, sir; well, not at pres- 
ent.” A ghost of a smile flickered 
around the sides of his mouth, which 
was reflected on the fine face before 
him at the statement of this primeval 
state of finance. 

“You have been to 
course ?” 

“Ye-es, sir—some,” and the boy 
turned, and shivered slightly. 

“Your name is—?” 

“Rust! The boys all called me that 
for eight years. Before that when I 
lived at—” 

“Where do you live now?” 

“Nowheres, particularly—yet.” 

“Why, where are your parents?” 

“Both dead, sir.”” The boy’s assur- 
ance was fast going. 


“Well, now, Rust, you will under- 
stand when I tell you that this school 
is for young men and young ladies 
who have gone through the common 
schools and high schools. My term 
“boys” was not as apt as it;ought 
to have been. I would like to help 
you, and maybe Ican. But you must 
first go through high school. You will 
need a great deal of patience and 
perseverance, and, as you say, time. 
My boy, you must keep your deter- 
mination. Get the best education 
possible, then come back to me, and 
I will certainly do my best for you. 
Do you understand?” 

“Sure! -Thank you, sir,” said the 
boy, evidently disappointed, but not 
discouraged. 

The schoolmaster had touched a 
button and directly there appeared a 
big young fellow from an inner door, 
who tried to look respectful. and 
quizzical at the same time, but ended 
in a broad grin at the intruder. 


“Mr Rogers, will you take this boy 
and feed him at the restaurant? I 
want you to oversee him. He has no 
friends in the city. He is almost a 
public charge. Get him a job. He 
wants to be a student here lafer in 
life. He has got the ¢hief elément 
of a good student. Sée that he at- 
tends common: school, and report once 
@ ro? h concerning. him. Good-bye!” 

“Yes, sir. Sure, I will attend to: it, 
sir. Sort. of a.mascot, I presume?” 
Come on, . Freckle. What’s your 
name?” 

Df McCrea did not consider it nec- 
essary to answer the student, but 
turned to his desk and was promptly 
absorbed in his lecture. 

“The true worth of a man is not 
one of appearances, or of environ- 
ment, but one of heart. It is a soul- 
worth. Its profit is immeasurable. 
Its loss is irreparable. It is that 
mysterious power by which he pro- 
jects himself into the things in 
hand—” The president continued 
without further interruption. 

Joe Rogers, captain of the Mar- 
shall football team, looked curiously 
at his protege as they traversed the 


answered 


to keep 


school, of 


hall and stairway. “Say, kid! Haven't 
I seen you before somewhere?” 

“Ye-yes! Guess so,’”’ replied the boy, 
unwillingly. 

“Where was it? 
train?” 

“Well—why, su-yes,. t’was.” 

“IT thought so,” said the captain, 
decidedly, but pleasantly: 

The boy was trembling. He gasped 
once or twice as he looked around for 
means of escape from his _ inter- 
locutor. Then desperately: 

“Say, captain, you won’t give a fel- 
ler away, will yer?” 

“Why, kid, you bet. not! 
Not, on your life, I won't!’ 

The hearty ring of the bass voice 
re-echoing in the stairway, reassured 
the boy. The feeling of the big hand 
on the thin shoulder did more. A 
small boy’s natural admiration for a 
football captain is always at a maxi- 
mum. Rust’s admiration verged to 
the point of worship. 


“Tell us all about it, Reddy. 
ean bank on me, all right.” 

“Much obliged,” said the lad, touch- 
ing his hat. “You see, I knew you 
were the limit of white by the way 
you treated that Warsaw feller, in 
the game. I was there. You see, I 
was in the state school at Belleville, 
the next town, and three of us made 
it up to hook it to Warsaw, and: see 
the game. We didn’t think ‘bout 
having to come back. Say, but that 
game was a hummer, though! One 
feller Knocked me down for yelling 
for you uns. I liked it, rather. 
Crap and Jim ran away and left me. 
But we dassen’t go back to Charity 
Hole—that’s what we call it, and it’s 
good ’nough. It was flogging, and 
hard labor for hookey, with all good 
marks put out and start over. Then 
I heeard some fellers talking about 
you and your school. Said it was a 
fine one for poor boys. I guessed I 
was poor ’nough, so thought I would 
hook along and I follered your team 
on blind baggage. But you can bet 
your life I ain't a-goin’ back! Not if 
I knows it. Say! Ain’t he a clipper, 
though! That boss of yours? He’s 
lots different to cranky old Greggs of 
Belleville Charity. You bet he is!” 

Rust twisted around in his. walk, 
trying to locate the window of the 
great man’s office. Then’ he stopped 
entirely to gaze with rapture on the 
shining outline of University hall. 

From thence “Big Red” and “Little 
Red” were known chums on the 
campus. Big Red’s enthusiasm was 
reflected with interest by his thin, 
crimson satellite. Rust never waited 
to consider the technicality of games. 
That Marshall, led by Rogers, 
was playing, was sufficient for him to 
be fan and mascot combined. 

It was the captain who introduced 
Rust to old man Faber. 

“He is not much on company, or 
looks, or comfort and such,” ex- 
plained, Joe; “but he needs a kid 
like you to stay with him and milk 
the cow and do chores. You will tend 
to things round the shack... You see, 
he is.an old miser, got lots of dough, 
but don’t ever use it. You work hard, 
Kiddy, that’s the only way to his old 
fossil of a heart. He hates us at 
U M, like poison; specially the “boss. 
Good luck to you, Rusty, boy. Re- 
member school.” 

‘With these words of caution Joe 
left his mascot at the corner leading 
up to the dingy mansion of the miser, 
and swung off at his giant gait. 

[To be Continued] 


Was’nt it. on a 


No, sir! 


You 





Dear Young ‘Folks’ Editor: I 
thought I would write and tell. you 
about the nice cat we have... He is 
pure white and we named him Bob 
White. He likes to. hunt mice. We 
have.a collie dog and when the cat 
would .go out to hunt mice the dog 
would. follow. him. He did net like 
the dog to follow and sometimes 
would turn and slap and spit at him. 
One day the cat was walking the fence 
and the dog tried to do the same, but 
he was too heavy and fell off the 
fence, which made him look very fool- 
ish. I think it pleased the cat. Bob 
White is my cat, but he likes my little 
sister Sarah best. I am a farmer boy 
and nine years old.—[Charles Good- 
ley, Jr, Pa. 


“Flow shall I a habit break?” 

As you did the habit make; 

As you gathered, you —_ lose; 

As you yielded, now refuse. 
[John Boyle O’Reilly. 


The wild wind whistled and the snewe 
» flakes fell, 
Over the woodland, the valley as@ 


cove, 
And each little birdie scurried away 
And hid in the evergreen grove. 


It snowed all day and it snowed #8 
ight 


And covered up bush and vine. 
It left no place in the wide expanse 
Where a little bird could dine. 


I bethought me then of the hungry 
bird: . 


s 
And established a feeding bin; 
I set it up in the old peach tree, 
And called it the “Peach Tree Inz™ 


A chickadee discovered the feast 
But he was loth to begin, 
‘Till he’d flown away. to invite hig 
friends 
To the feast at the “Peach Tree Inn™ 


They came by twos and they came yr 
threes, E 
And each made a merry din. 
As the cake and the fruit and the nut 
went: round 
At the feast at the “Peach Tree inn™ 


When each little birdie had had his ffm 
Then each piped, “Thank you now,” 

Then each little birdie wiped his bil 
On the edge of a napkin bough. 





It’s the easiest thing in the worl 
for a timid gir¥ to fool a man into be- 
ieving. she will let him have his owm 
way after they are married.—[Chr- 
ago News. 


Oceasionally.a man gets off the 
water wagon and climbs on the ban@ 
wagon. 











ANTCIPATION 
The Kitten: Oh, you may laugh, 
Mr Rat, for you have the advantage 
of me now, but you just wait till £ 
grow up! 








A REGULAR OLD TAR 
Duck: “Come in, the water’s fine.” 
Sea Gull: “No thanks! I’m a deep 
sea sailor. 








“Mrs Henry Peck gave a delightful 
straw ride last Thursday.” 
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Visiting Auntie Jo 
BY §£. L. SABIN 

I love to gisit Auntie Jo’s, 
So many splendid games she knows; 
And when I’m there she always drops 
Her sewing, or@ier baking stops, 
And puts in nearly all the day 
Just showing me new games to play! 
I tell you what, I love to go 
And spend the day with Auntie Jo. 
we'll do 

she. 
“It’s just as grand as it can be!” 
And then she shows me how it’s done, 
And it is always lots of fun, 
Until right in the midst she’s gone 
And ieft me there to play alone! 
She slips away; first thing I know 
I look, and miss my Auntie Jo! 


“Now, something fine!” says 


That's queer about my Auntie Jo, 
But I can always find her, tho’. 


Sometimes she’s hardly started, too, 

At what she stole off, so, to do; 

But she. don’t mind. She's giad, 

: instead, 

And says: “You're back here, are you, 
New?” 

And Ir say “Yes.” ‘And she says: 


There's something else we'll try a 
spell.” 


But ev’ry time we've started play 

My Auntie Jo, she runs away, 

And I must go and find her then 

And fetch her back to play again! 
And once I heard her muttering: 
“Dear me! I haven’t done a thing!” 
But what she meant I do not see, 
When she had played sg hard with me. 


“Number One” 


BY ANNA DEMING GRAY 





E were side-tracked between 
Victor and Cripple Creek, 
waiting for 


some repairs on 
the track ahead, made necessary by 
the heavy rain of the night before. A 
yeung lad and an old miner had 
climbed from their coach and stood 
jast beneath the open window where 
Isat. It was the boy’s first trip west, 
and I judged his first trip anywhere 
alone. 
“No, sir’ he was saying pompous- 
ly, “I look out for number one.” He 
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stood with his hands deep in his 
pockets, looking at the older man. 
“That’s the only way, and don’t you 
forget it. If a fellow attends to his 
own affairs, and looks out for num- 
ber one, he is dead sure to get on all 
“right.” 

“Think so?” 


drawied the miner, 


-looking at him quizzically from under 


his shaggy eyebrows. “Well, I'm 
right glad everybody don’t think that 
away.” 

“If Sunny Jim had follered that 
plan two weeks ago, he wouldn't be 
down there at Victor in the hospital. 
But then’’—turning one eye toward 
Pike’s Peak and winking at it 
thoughtfully. “But then—'levén of 
us other fellers would be dead and 
buried, I guess. Number one is all 
right for just number one, but the 
other numbers get a right poor 
show.” 

“Who is Sunny Jim?” 
boy with interest. 

“Sunny Jim? Why he’s a happy- 
go-lucky prospector that’s lived up 
here for six years or so. Hasn't never 
struck anything yet, but is always 
expectin’ to. Always got a smile and 
a word for you; never down on his 
luck—that’s the way he got the 
Everybody knows Sunny 


asked the 


Jim. 

“Two weeks ago he came up to see 
the boss of the Lucky Day mine. 
While he was down the shaft he saw 
a beam that was slipping. If it caved, 
"leven of ug fellers would be caught 
in a trap and buried under the slide. 
Sunny Jim_had plenty of time to go 
back and look after his number one 


business. But he didn’t do it—no, 
sir! He kept right on and warned 
us. 

“We all got out before the thing 
went down but Jim, being the 
lasi, got struck somehow. The 
boss is payin’ the bills down at the 


hospital, and the boys take turns at 
goin’ down to see Jim. It is my turn 
today. No, I’m not sq sure about this 
number one business. When old 
Sunny Jim gets up there to the Big 
Gate, I'd be willin’ to bet that St 
Peter won't say: ‘Now see here, Jim, 
why didn’t you mind your own af- 
fairs and look after number one?’ 
No sir, he'll say, ‘Walk in Sunny Jim; 
you’ve been so busy helpin’ other 
folks, that I guess you forgot you 
was number one.’” 

The 1 ‘stles blew and the two 
climbed back to the train, but [ 
noticed that the frank eyes of the 
boy had a very thoughtful expression, 
and the swagger had quite disap- 
peared. 





A Nursery Quilt 


vOR OUR LITTLE NEEDLEWORKERS 
HERE must be hundreds and 
i hundreds of our little girls who 
know how to use their needles 
and like to do fencywork. For these 
little workers we have had especially 
prepared some simple designs to be 
worked in ordinary outline stitch, 
each design to ‘»e stamped on a quilt 
block. When all are worked and the 
blocks made up into a quilt, a most 
charming’ and novel quilt for a little 
girl’s or a little boy's bed will be the 
result, 

Herewith are shown three of the; 
designs; these designs come three on | 
a sheet for 10 cents. Stamp each of 
these designs on a piece of unbleached 
cotton cloth 12 inches square; out- 
line these blocks with fast red em- 
broidery cotton. ‘By the time you 
have finished these three, if you will 
watch these columns, you will find 
three more. We have 36 of these pat- 
terns, which will stamp enough ma- 
terial for the entire quilt: Possibly ! 
some of your little girl friends will < 





Sweet of 3 GOutunNe Desiens 





OUTUNE HEADS FOR QUILT BLOCKS | 








OUR. YOUNG FOLKS' 


like to do this work, too. They can 
send for some of the other patterns, 
and you can exchange, thereby sav- 
ing part of the cost. 

Remember that these patterns can 
be used over and over again. With 
each one are sent full directions for 
stamping. There are various ways of 
making the quilt. Some workers put 
strips of turkey red cotton cloth be- 
tween the blocks and around the 
edge, which increases the size of the 
quilt. Others are  feather-stitched 
around the edge of each block and on 
the seams where the blocks are 
joined. Either way is pretty. 

If you prefer we will send you post- 
paid the three above designs stamped 
on best Pequot sheeting, unbleached, 
with three ckeins of fast red em- 
broidery cotton for 20 cents. Order 
by number of our Fancy Work Pat- 
tern Department, this office. 





How to Whittle Out a Chain 


BY LEO L. NICHOLS 


{The first article on whittling appeared in the 
issue of January 1], Mr Nichols telling how to 
cut a ring and key from a solid block. Our boys will 
now be told just how to ma & most attractive 
chain with tag at one end—The Editor.{ 


HE cutting a chain from a block 

| of board looks most difficult, 
yet it can be done easily. Select 

a straight grained stick 1 inch square 
and as long as you wish-your chaig 
to be. Now look at a log chain and 
not how one link stands up edgewise 
and the next one 


























AA flatwise. Ef you 

s wish a tag on 

8 ra) 6 your chain whit- 
Ah =A tle the end flat 
~~ -z- 4 {0F about 2 inches 

A cut your name in 
B B and the date on 
the other side. 

7 a With your knife 

cut in on lines, 


@a, as in Fig 1, % of an inch, and 
remove the corner block, 6, from all 
sides. It will be best to cut these 
out the whole length of your stick, 
then they will be out of the way. For 
clearness, we will number the links 
shown in the drawing from 1 to 4, 
beginning at the right. Now from 
the end of your tag measure back 
3 inches. and cut clear through the 
first link \% inch wide till you come 
to link 2. Do the same from the 
other side of the link. Now on link 1 
cut clear through the stick at point 
b, just a little wider than link 2. Work 








FOUR LINKS OF CHAIN 
it half way through from each side. 
Now with your knife point or with 
the small awl in your tool handle cut 


in on the line ¢ on link 1 clear 
through (work from both sides) and 
remove the piece of wood d, out to 
the hole you cut at b. Work the 
other side of the link just the same 
wey. 

Now cut a hole through at 4, 
(same as you did at 6), between link 
1 and link 3. On link 2 cut in on 


« 
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line ¢, and remove piece d, as on link 
1. Cut the same on the other side 
of the link. Now when this is dont 
all you will have left to cut will bea 
small piece bétween the lines ¢ on 
link 1 and link 2. Work this out 
carefully and your link will turn, 
round off the corners of your link, 
and it is finished. 

Work all the links the same way 
and you can finish up the end of 
your chain with a key or anchor or 
something original on your part. I 
have laid these links out large for 
they are easier to work. 


From Our Boys and Girls 








Dear Young Volks’ Editor: I am 
10 years old and live on a farm of 
150 acres. I read the letters that the 


My papa has 6 horses 
and 18 cows. I have a dog named 
Brave. i have lots of fun playing 
with him. I1 have one bro cher, but I 
haven't any sisters. I like to slide 
down hill and have a very nice place. 
We have snow deep enough for 
sleighing. Last summer mamma 
taught me to bake cake a little. I 
have werked one sofa pillow and I 
ath working another now. My broth- 
er traps some and sometimes I go 
with him.—[M, E. M., N Y. 


gins write. 


Dear Young Trappers: 
has caught about 200 muskrats. I 
got him to set four traps for me. 
The first time I went to them I got 
three; two were brown and one black. 


My brother 


Next morning I had one. I am a 
little girl 12 years old.—[{Mae H. 
Duell, N J. 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: I enjoy 
reading the letters and stories in this 


paper. I am 12 years old. We have 
18 cows, four horses and about 50 
hens. We have about 60 chickens 
also. My papa and uncle own a 
farm together and uncle has three 
girls. We have very nice times to- 
gether. I can @o bedroom work, 
bike, iron clothes, wash and wipe 


dishes, tend baby and do other little 
things. I go to school and take music 
lcssons.—[Savilla Case, N Y. 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: I am 
eleven years old. I walk a mile to 
school every day. I began trapping 


one year ago and have caught musk- 
rats, oppossums and rabbits. I catch 
rabbits in box traps I have nine 
traps. I have a dog named 
he is ten years old. My father 
a farm of 60 acres. I sell my 
in Geneva. Muskrats are not 
plentiful here. My father has 
this paper for several years.— 
Child, Ohlo. 


From a Little Poetess—Dear Young 


steel 
Mac; 
owns 
furs 
very 
taken 
[ Robert 





Folks’ Editor: I enjoy reading the 
letters and stories in this paper. Do 
you young folks like music? I live 


on a farm and can milk two cows. I 
am 12 years old Here is a little 
Easter verse I wrote all myself: 
Modest violets, modest violets whisper 
low 

the leaflets half concealed as 
the children come and go. 
And in tender fragrance say: 
Christ, who loved you, rose today. 
[Grace Ellison, N Y. 
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fading intensity. 
tumes for 65 years. 








Ask your dealer for 


solid Black 
Solid Blacks 
Thetime tested old **Simpron™ Prints 
made only in Edd ystone. 
Rich, dignified fabrics of endur- 
ing wear, dyed with color of never- 


Standard for 


mourning dresses and black cos- 
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A Well Run Home 


— ; 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING is a great home lubricator 
—helps everyone each month. 


WITH THIS JOURNAL BOTH ONE YEAR $1.75 





e. The magazine 


$1.00. a year. 
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A department wherein our 
readers may give expression to 
their various interests and the 
helpful ideas which they wish 
to~ pass along: wherein ney 
may freely discuss the vi 

topics pemrinies to home and 
farm life. Matter for this de 
partment is not paid for, It 


With The Host 





found 


several more strange experiences 
having a bearing on the psycho- 
logical problems. whieh are interest- 


[: these columns will be 


ing so many students today. These. 


strange experiences have doubtless 
been paralleled countless times among 
our readers. Let us hear of them. It 
is only by getting a great array of 
facts and correlating them that a 
working hypothesis can be found. If 
you have had strange experiences 
bearing on the supernatural—things 
which you cannot yourself explain— 
write us about them. All we ask is 
that you guarantee them to be strict- 
ly true, 

Already the winter is on the wane. 
Wise housewives will soon map out 
their spring campaign,.if they have 
not already done so. . Are you going 
to improve your. home this coming 
year? How are you going to do it? 
Let’s swap ideas in a good, comfort- 
able, homely chat around the Table. 





The Open Forum 





Dear Host: I want to say to the 
mother who objects to dancing that 
I, too, am a mother, and from my 
experience and observation I would 
just as soon see my daughter dancing 
with a man who is not what he 
should be as to see him catch her 
when they were playing “snap and 
eatchem” and kiss her innocent lips. 
If this mother thinks that no such 
men are to be found where. games 
afe played she is mistaken. I have 
been to nearly all kinds of places of 
amusement where young people 
congregate, and there is not much 
choice; there are sure to be bad men 
there in some form. We can’t keep 
our daughters at home all the time, 
for they will get out sometime, and 
when they do it is so much _ the 
worse. If my daughter wishes to 
dance she shall dance with my con- 
sent. If we do not let girls go to 
such affairs they will go when they 
get away where “ma” can’t. stop 
chem.—[Thoughtful “Mother, ~ 


Dear Host: I am very much inter- 
ested in the Open Forum, and I al- 
Ways read that first. I think if I 
were the young woman who is try- 
ing to decide if it is best to remain 
at home or try her success elsewhere, 
1 would remain with my mother. As 
to feeling independent, it seems to me 
that in doing as her mother wishes 
her to, if she really feels that it is 
her duty, she will feel independent, 
As to her education, without a doubt 
her parents worked hard to give it 
to her, so I should use it the best I 
eould right at home, and be as bright. 


and cheerful as possible. I think 
that in after years she. will never 
regret it. If she gives up her desire 


to-go from home, and remains with 
them, they should realize what a sac- 
—< she is making, and make her 
fé as happy as possible. We can- 
a0t always do as we would like to, 
ind sometimes it is for the best that 
we cannot.—[E,. L. O., Me. 


Dear Host: It seems to me the 
daughter of parents’ who are able 
to eare for her shouki stay with them 
and make them happy, feeling the 
while that when Gad has other work 
for her the way will be clear without 
yuestion. It is true that young peo- 
ple have a great desire to have all 
that is dear to them and battle with 
the world; they sacrifice everything 
in order to gain—what? If daughters 
realized how much self-denial their 
mothers had endured to care for 
them as little children to keep them 
properly clothed while in school, and, 
perhaps, with much added self-denial, 
had let them take a college course, it 
seems to me they would be glad to 
stay at home and bear some of moth- 
ers’ burdens, keep the house while 











contribution of 
each reader desiring to help 
other readers. Herein those 
seeking information may freely 
ask for the assistance which 
others of experience may 

able to give. All letters for 
this department should be ad- 
dressed tc <he Host, this office. 


the voluntary 


she made visits, and be not only a 
daughter, but a real companion. If 
there is not.enough to do in our own 
home there is always someone need- 
ing help who lives not far away. In- 
stead of such longing for outside ven- 
tures, just be a “King’s Daughter” 
and fill up the time doing the little 
things that make so many people 
happy. “Wherever we are, it is only 
‘a few that do great things. It is the 
folks who are doing the small work 
faithfully that will gain the crown at 
last. Dear girls, deny yourselves a 
little for the parents who have done 
so much for you.—[Aunt Mollie of 
Connecticut, 


Well, Tablers, I suppose you have 
all forgotten me and what a time I 
had dressmaking years ago, when 
big sleeves were iff fashion. But I 
am still on earth and single still, as 
well as still a reader of these col- 
wWrins: Many changes have come since 
last I wrote. Dear friends and -rela- 
tives have been laid away and sick- 
ness is again a guest of my home. 
Nearly® four .years my mother has 
been sick, unable to do much, and 
suffering greatly all the time. Father, 
mother and I are all alone. I take 
all the care of my mother, do all 
the housework, take care of the milk 
from five or six cows and help on the 
farm. I have little chance to go from 
home; have been away but four 
nights in four years. I could make 
good money in the city 12 miles 
away, as I am called an extra cook, 
but my duty is at home, which I shall 
never leave while I am needed. f 
think the true duty is to care for 
father and mother. They cared for 
us years and years when we could 
not care for ourselves; now if they 
are old and feeble our time to care 
for them is here.—[Bachelor Harry. 


Dear Tablers: Please tell me how 
to make the delicious “old-fashioned” 
buns.—[Country Maid. 





To Make a Rainbow Shawl 


BY MRS M. BR, PORTER 


[In mse to May Porter’s request in Table 
Talk following directions have m sent and 
are here printed in the belief that they may be of 
value to more than the one who asked for them.— 
The Host.) 


MATERIAL NEEDED 

Three hanks white Shetland wool, 
one of light blue, one of light, pink, 
one of light yellow, two No § or 6 
bone knitting needles, 14-inch. The 
shawl measures when finished about 
30 by 36 inches. 

INSTRUCTIONS 
Cast on 200 stitches and knit the 


rows as follows: 12 white, 2 yellow, 
12 pink, 2 yellow, 6 white, 2 yellow, 
8 blue, 2 yellow, 12 pink, 2 yellow, 
82 white, 2 yellow, 7 blue, 2 yellow, 
32 white, 2 yellow, 7 pink, 2 yellow, 
32 white,’ 2 yellow, 7 blue, 2 yellow, 
82 white, 2 yellow, 12 pink, 2 yellow, 


*5 white, 2 yellow, 5 white, 2 yellow, 
8 blue, 2. yglow, 6 white, 2 yellow, 
12 pink, 2 yellow, 12 white. Crochet 
edge around. 


v 





A Oorrection—Inadvertently the 
amount of flour was left out of the 
recipe “A new and inexpensive cake,” 
published in the issue of January 4. 
The amount of flour should be 1% 
cups. It should be stirred thicker 
than the ordinary loaf cake to pre- 
vent falling.—|[The Editor. 





Jack Frest may have his faults, but 
we can forgive him these so long as 
he keeps the’ auto road hog shut up. 


OPEN DISCUSSION 


Strange Experiences 


True Incidents Unexplained 


A 8000-MILE VISION 


A number of years ago I was liv-~ 


ing in southern California, and at 
that time engaged in drawing a seine 
on the coast. As I could not go on 
the water without being sick it was 
given me to remain on the beach and 
hold one end of the seine, while the 
others went out in the boat and 
threw it for the catch. One morn- 
ing the sea was yery rough, and as 
I sprang into the surf to catch the 
boat as she came in on the swell, an 
incoming wave drove the .boat over 
me and I thought all was up. The 
men sprang from the boat, and in 
some.manner succeeded in rescuing 
me from a watery grave, and with 
vigorous measures restored me_ to 
consciousness. 

Three thousand miles away, at my 
old home, lived an old Quaker lady, 
called by us. “‘Aunt Betsey.” She had 
lived in my grandfather’s family at 
the time of my mother’s birth, and 
had aided in nursing and caring for 
all the children in my mother’s fam- 
ily. I was the only one of six who 
had grown up to manhood, the rest 
having died in infancy, and was, 
therefore, tenderly loved by the old 
lady. 

My accident happened about 4 
o’clock in the morning, just as day 
was beginning to break. * My father 
was-more or less of an invalid, and 
breakfasted about 9 o’clock in the 
morning. That merning Aunt Betsey 
camé to him while he was eating and 
asked what I was doing in California? 
He did not at that time know I had 
changed my work, and_. replied: 
“Working in a store, I suppose, 
where he has been.” 

“Oh, no,” she quickly responded, 
“he is doing something on the water, 
and was in great danger this morn- 
ing.” e 
My father only laughed at her and 
advised lighter suppers, but she 
stoutly adhered to what she had said, 
and when the next letter arrived re- 
lating the accident, he, like the rest 
of us, had a queer sensation, feeling 
that somehow a message had been 
sent to her. 

The only way I have ever tried to 
explain it is on the ground of con- 
centration. She was in the habit of 
sitting in” her room for hours with 
her knitting, and her thoughts and 
prayers were with the boy she loved, 
and in some way she had the power 
to get vibrations in that -stillness, 
bringing the news to her> But how? 
[D. C. Dean, Mich. 

CAN YOU EXPLAIN THIS? 


While visiting in the east a few 
years ago had a very similar ex- 
perience to the one recorded by Mr 
Gildersleeve in the issue of January 11. 
While in conversation with some 
relatives they spoke of a brother in 
Illinois who had lost a large prop- 
erty there. Without a thought I re- 
marked: “There was a Sibley owned 
a large farm there at that . time.” 
“Yes,” they said, “he would have lost 
his, but he divided and seld it in 
small tracts.” Before the words had 
fully escaped my lips the. thought 
came: “You never heard such a thing 
before in your life.” I glanced up in 
astonishment, and noted the look of 
surprise on the faces around me. I 
never had heard of this Sibley. I 
would like an explanation.—[Mrs F. 
E. Marsh, Wis. 

A FAR CRY 

I, too, have hea experiences as un- 
explainable to me as were the two 
of which Mr Gildersleeve told in the 
issue of Jartuary 11. About ten years 
ago during .a severe thunder storm I 
dreamed that I and my baby were in 
danger of fire. I called out to my 
husband to hélp- me. He was at that 
time ten -.miles distant. The next 
evening he returned home and told 
me that the night before he had been 
wakened by hearing me call him. 
Comparing notes we found that it 
was at precisely the same time that IT 
had my dream, I had a similar ex- 
perience with my mother when she 
was eight miles away.—[Mrs P. G. 
Eklund. . 


“The deeds of each day are hang- 
ing the pictures on the walls of mem- 
ea room where the soul must 

ve. 











DAISY SOFA PILLOW 

. Here is-a design a little unusual im 
its conception, and one which a - 
make a most charming pillow top. It 





SOFA PUL - 15 «15 - Ne 4 


has the added advantage of being 
easy to work, and can be worked 
either in outline or solid. The pet- 
als of the daisies may be done with 
flat white ribbon if desired. The de- 
sign is 15x15 inches, and the perfor- 
ated pattern will be sent to any ad- 
dress on receipt of 10 cents; full 
directions for stamping will accom- 
pany it. : : $ ~ 

We offer this same design stamped’ 
on best ecru art, ticking, the.full size 





a 
NS 42. Apron 

of the.top being 24x24 inches, for only 
25 cents. The stamped top, with mer- 
cerized cotton for outlining the de- 
sign, 40 cents. Be sure to order by 
number, addressing our Fancywork 
Pattern Department, this office. t 

CHARMING FANCY APRON 





This charming little apron we had 


designed especially for our readers, 
believing that they will find it just 
the thing for use at church suppers, 
fairs, and for home entertaining. It 
goes without saying that a good qual- 
ity of lawn should be used. The ruf- 
fle and ends of the strings are rep- 
resented as hemstitched, but if less 
work is desired, this may be dis- 
pensed with. The apron may be 
worked in two ways, in the new Wal- 
lachian or buttonhole stitch, or in 
simple outline. The perforated pat- 
tern shows dotted lines representing 
the size of the apron, a pocket, and 
in ad@ition an embroidery design for 
the apron bottom, pocket and string 
ends. 

The perforated pattern for this 
apron, with full directions for stamp- 
ing, will be sent postpaid for 10 cents. 
To those who prefer it we will fur- 
nish stamped lawn sufficient to make 
the entire apron, together with three 
skeins of mercerized white+cotton for 
the embroidery, all for 40 cents. The 
stamped design on lawn without the 
eotton for working, 30 cents. . Order 
by number of our Fancywork Pat- 
tern Department, this office. 





Material for Stamping—Material to 
make enough stamping fluid to stamp 
50 patterns will be sent postpaid in 
receipt of 10 cents. Address Fancy 
Work Pattern Department, this office. 


“Many a rich life comes out of the 
school of poverty.” 
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Ellen Stan's Fashion Chat 


When contemplating the making of 
a number of garments it is advisable 
to buy muslin by the piece, as it may 
be had considerably cheaper than by 
the yard, and if by chance a few 
yards are left over they can be util- 
ized in some way. If the ruffles are 
gathered by machine there will be no 
difficulty in distributing the fullness, 
and even in hand-made garments this 
part. of the work may be done by 
machine. If for any reason a ma- 
chine cannot be used divide the ruf- 
fes in halves, quarters and even 
eighths, and mark the divisions by 











No 3736—One-piece Nightgown, 
82, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44-inch bust. 
nicking the goods. Divide the gar- 
ment in the same way and mark with 
a lead pencil. Place the one mark 
on top of the other, pin them _  to- 
gether from point to point, fastening 
the thread off at each mark. 

It does not take a great deal of 
money to be well dressed. It takes 
thought and a little time. One need 
not change her gown during the day, 
for she can buy materials that do not 
show soil, and make them in such @ 
way that they do not catch the dirt, 
and she can protect them. 

The apron shown in No 3892 is cut 
ample in the skirt, to well protect 
the dress, and fastens on the 
shoulders with two large pearl but- 
tons. The top part covers the whole 
blouse. If separate bishop slip sleeves 
are made with elastic run through the 
hem at the top and bottom and these 
slipped on while working not an inch 
of the gown will be exposed to dust 
and dirt, — 





No 3892—Practical Work Apron, 
B2, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44-inch bust. 
HOW TO ORDER . 
The patterns are 10 cents each. Or- 
@er by number of our Pattern’ De- 
partment, this office. 








Making Over 


BY MARIA HAWLEY 


HE very finest compliment you 

can pay the seamstress, is to tell 

her the garment she has made 
over looks exactly like new. There 
are mothers whose children always 
look well, who will tell you without 
hesitation that the little ones have 
never owned a whole new outfit in 
their lives. 

The great thing to be avoided in 
making over. garments is making 
them look like patchwork. The first 
Sign that a garment is made over 
with many people is that it is helped 
out by goods matching as nearly as 
Possible, or some color supposed to 
contrast well. Avoid the skirt with 
the band of different goods on the 
bottom, or used in a bias strip, as you 
would the plague. It is the sure sign 
of an amateur in the art of making 
over. I know the temptation is great 
to turn the pieces for a skirt, because 
they originally belonged in a skirt, 
but unless the skirt is to be for a 
much smaller person than the first 
wearer, don’t attempt it. Unless the 
pieces for a blouse or a petticoat to 
be worn underneath the dress, or even 
for blocks for a comforter, but not 
for a skirt for a taller or heavier 
person. By the time new seams are 
allowed for and the frayed edge 
around the bottom is disposed of, you 
can do nothing except piece down, 
and that is abominable. 

Careful ripping and pressing count 
for much in renovating clothes. All 
bits of thread should be brushed and 
picked out, the pieces cleaned, if 
soiled, and the pressing thoroughly 
and completely done. By this time 
the seamstress will be very familiar 
with them and will be able to judge 
what can be done. It is very exas- 
perating to begin a little coat or pair 
of trousers, and find, when nearly 
done cutting, that the material will 
not hold out, so it is well to lay the 
different parts of the pattern in place 
before cutting. Then there is no 
guesswork. The best parts of men’s 
coats and trousers make over nicely 
for the little boys, and the mother is 
fortunate who has several men and 
women relatives who will provide her 
with garments to make over. In one 
family there are two ladies who work 
in offices and “must be well dressed, 
so their sister feels herself rich when 
she gets the good serge and cloth 
skirts they are forced to lay aside 
because they are shabby at the bot- 
tom. 

ONE CLEVER SEAMSTRESS 
says she never pieces down at the 
bottom, but adds to the top if her 
material is short. She takes the 
worn skirts and makes them over 
for the children into suspender or 
gZuimpe dresses, and thus avoids 
making them look like patchwork. 
With little white or silk waists for 
underneath, no one suspects that the 
dress is not new, and the materials for 
the waists she picks up on the rem- 
nant counters for a svng. The little 
coats for the girls are harder to 
manage because the sleeves are apt 
to be worn, but she always feels re- 
paid for her trouble when she re- 
members how much she saves. 

In making over undergarments it 
is well to remember that it pays to 
hand-sew them. The large pants 
worn out at*the seat, make excellent 
tights for the little ones, and the 
undervests can be cut down into warm 
petticoats if the mother fears to 
undertake a small undervest. The 
little skirts can be finished by an 
edge crocheted on with a@ hook, and 
may be set on soft muslin bands. It 
is very seldom that the body of the 
vest wears out with the underarm 
portions, so that it is easy to manage 
them. 


SUGGESTIONS: 
School handkerchiefs can be made 
from the parts of old white 


dresses, or lawn dresses boiled white, 


AND DAUGHTERS 





schoo] napkins from the worn-out 
tablecloths, good dish towels from 
old linen skirts, dusting cloths from 
worn out underwear and carpet rags 
from the remains when nothing else 
can be done with the scraps.” All 
these tasks are excellent to teach 
children to sew if some trifling re- 
ward is offered. Sewing carpet rags 
is a dreaded task in most homes, 
dreaded by mother and children alike, 
but it can be made a pleasure by ju- 
diciously rewarding the little ones for 
their work. 
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Our Friends, the Chickadees 


BY WILL W. CHRISTMAN 


S anybody feeding the birds this 
I winter? the Young Folks Editor 
asks. I imagine that the editorial 
desk is already flooded with the an- 
swers, so an old boy of forty odd 
years feels like apologizing for of- 
fering even a brief record of his long 
experience. 

For many winters the chickadees 
and nuthatches have dined daily be- 
fore the windows of my farmhouse. 
The chickadees, frank and trustful, 
arrive in little companies, three 
four at a time; the nuthatches, sus- 
picious and. alert, follow singly or in 
pairs. Hickory nuts, corn and meat 
crumbs placed on the window sills, 
and beef bones, especially those not 
too well “picked,” and crullers fas- 
tended to the veranda columns com- 
prise the regular winter fare. 

We have added other attractions. 
I select sections of partly decayed 
trees with woodpecker holes in them 








and fasten them against the arbor 
posts or on the veranda columns. 
These are true bird houses. No other 


style of architecture so capivates the 
bluebird. In the grape 
where the bluebirds nested in sum- 
mer, the downy woodpecker made 
his bed in autumn and spent the win- 
ter nights; in spring the bluebirds 
returned and refurnished the tene- 
ment and began their summer house- 
keeping again. I have not learned 
that the nuthatch slept in any of 
my spare bedrooms, although I saw 
him go slyly in and out. 

One summer the “high-holes” ac- 
cepted my invitation in the door- 
yard elm, but my best tenants were 
a pair of chickadees who reared their 
young in a burrow on the veranda 
column. When my.shad bush ripened 
its berries in the front yard we 
learned that the chickadee was as 
fond of this fruit as the robin. Last 
season we fed the chickadees on the 
veranda until the berrfes ripened, 
and the birds visited us daily until 
August, although they did not nest 
with us. 

One morning in May I saw one 
filling its bill with the nep from a 
blanket that had been carelessly left 
on the veranda. Straightway I an- 
ticipated another chickadee’s nest in 
one of my tenement houses, but the 
bird disappointed me by flying away 
to the woods with her booty. It was 
evidently ideal material, for she re- 
turned again and again, taking time 
to snatch a few morsels of food from 
her favorite bone, but always carry- 
ing away a load of the coveted nap. 
This contifiued for several days. I 
left the blanket there until I was sure 
that the nest was finished. 


A BIRD’S CHRISTMAS TREE 


Late in December, when the chil- 
dren came in from the woods with 
their Christmas tree, they brought 
a small hemlock for the birds. Fas- 
tened on the veranda and hung with 
things that chickadees most love, it 
added to our pleasure to see the 
feathered folk flocking to the festi- 
val. Even the Downy Woodpecker 
came, bolder than usual, but uncer- 
tain of his environment, often paused 
in his work, with suspended pick. 

When I related the incident to my 
Norwegian neighbor he told me that 
the..feeding of birds at Christmas 
time is an old custom in Norway. 
There are practical reasons for per- 
petuating the practice. Later I saw 
one of my chickadees industriously 
hammering at a case of tent cater- 
pillars’ eggs on the dooryard Bald- 
win tree, and was well pleased that 
my spring work was so early under 
way. 
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Please write immediately for 
OUR NEW BED OFFER 


A tal card or letter, mailed today, will 
pron information abght beds that will save 


bring you 

dollars for . Let us tell you how you can 
take advantage of our tremendous basing 
wer. Get our free illustrated re uctions 
compare the beds we offer with which 

your local dealers sell for the same . 
OUR OFFER &iccrana'eay 2 Sond 
or letter and , “send 
me your new bed and bedding offer” Sign your 
name and address and mail to us. You will re- 
ceive by urn mail our free information circu- 


ret 

lar detailed descriptions and handsome illus- 
trations of our complete line of beds, spri 

and tresses. You cannot know how cheaply 
iron and brass beds may be bought unless you 
read our new special offer. You can select from 
our immense stock the bed which best suits you 
and we will sell it to you for dollars less than 
you could buy a similar one elsewhere. We 
show the latest patterns and best makes of san- 
itary iron and brass beds. We save you all mid- 
dieman’s charges and the big profits of local re- 
tallers. It will py me get acquainted with 
our CREDIT PLAN. Youcan »uy of us on 
credit if you wish. We trust the people every- 
where. Don't buy any beds until you get our 
new photo reproductions. We will tell you 
something abou. beds you ought togknow. 


WRITE US TODAY—NOW. 


MANUFACTURERS OUTLET CO.; 


MAIL AG4 PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 




















PRICES os: 
from anyone at any prin 
large Art Cata 








HARTSHORN | 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 
Get * Improved,” no tacks required. 
Wood Rollers Tia Rollers 


Those Clothes Must be Washed 


every week. The t conditions for doing it 








olerable. e will solve the problem for you 
arch the Syracuse ** BABY ’’ Washer free of charge 
for 30 da and the balance of = lifetime, for 
what the “* BASY "’ saves you in a few weeks, Book- 


let of washing formulas free. Agents Wanted, 
DODGE & ZUILL533A Dillaye Bidg., Syracuse, N. Y. 


PATENT 


Advice and books free. 





WATSON E. COLEMAN 


Patent Attorney, Washington, D C 
Highest references, Best service 














When You Write to an Advertiser 
Always begin your letter with the words: 
“I saw your adv. in the old, reliablo 
A. A.” You will find it will bring you 
@ prompt reply and very courteous treat- 
ment. Our advertisers are glad to send 
catalogs to and answer auestions for our 


| readers. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


I want you to get the most liberal proposition ever made 
on a gasoline engine. It will save you money. When a 
company like this, the oldest and biggest exclusive gaso- 
line engine manufacturers in the country, make such 
a proposition, it means something. 

I have placed my proposition in the hands of our 
representatives. Write to them’ or to me and you will 


receive it by return mail. JAS. B. SEAGER, General Manager, 
Olds Gas Power Co. 











The Olds Engine is the best and cheapest engine you can buy. It is the simplest in construction, 
most economical to run, will do your work at the smallest: expense and does not get out of order, 


This company has been making erigines—and nothing else—for thirty years. We are engine specialists. 


It stands to reason that a big, successful concern like this that makes one thing must make that 
one thing well. Our. new factory is. the 

most complete and. up-to- ws ee eee ee 

date engine factory in the 
United States. Because of 
its complete .equip- 

ment we can build 
engines of the 
highest efficiency.at 

the very lowest cost. 


























That is why we can give you a durable, simple, strong, highest-grade, perject-working, long-lived engine 
at a low price. This liberal proposition is the crowning reason on top of a lot of good common sense 
ones why you should buy an Olds Engine and none other. 


We Have Any Kind of an Engine You Want 


Our new catalogue tells about them in detail. I especially want to call your attention to. our Hopper 
Jacket Engine on skids or wheels, 3 to 12 h.p, is ready to run when you get it.- Fill it with gasoline, 
throw .on the switch, turn the wheels—that’s all. .No piping to connect, nothing to set up, always 
ready, can be moved anywhere. 


All Olds Engines run properly, are easy to start winter and summer. The U.S. Government uses them. 


Don’t Fail to Write for our new catalogue and the liberal proposition at once. Address the home office or any representa- 
@ Do not buy any other engine untii you get my liberal proposition. It 1s something 
unusual, You certainly want to know about it. 





Olds Gas Power Go. 2%, Seater Street 


BOSTON, 68-75 Washington Street, N. PORTLAND, ORE., 80 Tth Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cor, Jessie and Ecker Streets ELGIN, ILL., 26-34 River Street 
Please send me with- iy KANSAS CITY, 1226 W. Eleventh Stree? KEMPTON, PA, 
pnd -_ oorenicn, ve » OMAHA, 1018 Farnum Street HOUSTON, TEX., 511 Travis Street 
liberal proposition, also BINGHAMTON, W. ¥., 23 Washington Street NORFOLK, YA. 
catalogue. MINNEAPOLIS, 313 S, Third Street MIAMI, FLA, G and 13th Street 
PHILADELPHIA, 1816 Market Street 
Name 





To insure prompt deliveries we carry a full line 
of engines and parts with all our representatives. 














